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THE RUSSIAN AWAKENING. 


On the 19th February (March 4th 
this year), a sceptical Russian, after 
roaming in the feverish streets of St. 
Petersburg, said to his friends in the 
evening, with an expression of con- 
sternation on his face: “Yes, I have 
seen now how revolutions begin.” 

What was it that convinced that 
sceptic? It was only one of those street 
demonstrations which have occurred, 
besides St. Petersburg, in Moscow, 
Kiév, Kharkov, Ekaterinuoslav, Odessa, 
Tiflis, Tomsk, Nizhny-Novgorod, 
Dvinsk, Riga, Kishinyé6v, and so many 
other places whose “unpronounceable” 
names it would be too hard to impose 
on the British reader. These demon- 
strations are now in their second year, 
and their characteristic features— 
whether they happened in 1901 or in 
1902, in the north, or in the south, in 
the west or in the east—are the same. 
Let us, for example, look back to what 
took place in Kharkov at the beginning 
of last year. 

On the morning of the 19th February 
(March 4th, 1901) a number of students 
of the University, the Veterinary Insti- 
tute, and the Technology Institute went 
to the cathedral of St. Nicholas, ask- 
ing the clergy to conduct a special com- 
memoration service, as that day was 
the anniversary of the emancipation of 





the serfs. Had the priests understood 
that this was meant for a political 
manifestation they would probably 
have refused, as was the case prevI- 
ously on similar occasions. But they 
did not; so the fee being duly paid, the 
service took place, and the undergradu- 
ates behaved with the reserve and pro- 
priety due to the occasion. When, on 
its conclusion, the usual prayer for the 
Royal Family was begun, the students 
started to go out into the open square, 
where they struck up the Russian Mar- 
seillaise, “Doubinoushka,” and, accom- 
panied by the public, made their way 
to the University. But here Cossacks 
made a rush on them, using their “na- 
gayki,” and surrounded the undergrad- 
uates. It must be explained that the 
nagdyka is a formidable instrument, 
although in appearance only a_ whip. 
Its leathern part is not longer than its 
stick, but of the same thickness all its 
length—the thickness of a finger, and 
loaded with wire. It cuts the flesh. The 
Cossacks were in a state of rage, as 
they had been kept for weeks in am- 
buscade—i. e., cold and hungry. They 
charged now with the utmost ferocity 
and indiscriminately both men and 
women, among whom were many 
mothers and sisters of the undergradu- 
ates. A girl who was on the sidewalk 
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with a music case in her hand, prob- 
ably on her way to school, noticing a 
Cossack officer raise his whip against 
a student, dashed at the aggressor and 
belabored his face with the music case, 
thus saving the young man. Another 
student was so severely wounded that 
he was taken to the hospital groaning 
all the time. Still another received 
bad cuts across his face, and several 
were seen bleeding. There were about 
‘a hundred students, and 
them were arrested and taken in four 
divisions to the police station, situated 
close by the Square of St. Nicholas. 
This conflict brought to the spot large 
crowds of the populace, and more stu- 
dents, who remained there till night- 
fall. Collections to secure food and 
tobacco for the captured were going on 
among the multitude, and conversa- 
tions proved that the ordinary citizen 
‘was on the side of the demonstrators. 
Some shopkeepers—a very conservative 
and loyal class—were heard to remark 
of the troops employed, “They had 
better go and fight the Germans than 
their own people.” The peasants made 
remarks to the effect that the under- 
graduates were horsewhipped because 
they showed sympathy with the peas- 


seventy of 


antry. 

In the meanwhile, news of the events 
of the morning spread through the 
town. A demonstration was generally 
expected in the afternoon, and indeed 
took place towards six o’clock. More 
enthusiastic singing of songs of Free- 
dom and shouts of “Down with Autoc- 
racy!’ “Long live Socialism!” on the 
part of the public; more _ ferocious 
charges and arrests on the part of the 
cavalry and the police. This did not 
disperse the peaceful multitude, how- 
Soon some 8,000 people collected 
Everyone was 


ever. 
in the Theatre square. 
in a state of excitement and enthusi- 


asm. Even the townspeople (ladies, 


young girls, officers and pupils from 
the Middle Schools) were triumphant 
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and joyful, and praised the undergrad- 
uates. Now the factory workers ap- 
peared: they were so numerous that 
the students and even a good portion 
of the general public seemed lost in 
their mass. The conservative and prig- 
gish section of the onlookers expected 
the conduct of the factory workers 
would be that of a rabble, that they 
would take to smashing windows and 
plundering the shops. But nothing of 
the kind happened; they seemed very 
well disciplined and their animosity 
was directed exclusively against the 
official aggressors. Many of the work- 
ing-men were greatly excited, and ex- 
plained that thousands would have 
come to the rescue of the students had 
not the Cossacks and soldiers taken 
precautions to surround all the facto- 
ries outside the town, and in this way 
prevented them from going. Only a 
few succeeded in breaking through this 
chain. Those who came to the dem- 
onstration were mainly from the town 
factories. 

One of the charging Cossacks was 
wounded and dragged down from his 
horse. The rest rushed at the workmen 
and attacked them with whips, while 
they, in defence, broke the fences and 
the seats of the squares, and used the 
boards as weapons, beating off the Cos- 
sacks. One of the workmen shouted, 
“They have robbed us of everything 
now, we can endure it no longer; we 
should be freer in our graves!” As the 
throng of workmen and some students 
moved in the direction of the provincial 
governor’s residence, a new detach- 
ment of irregular cavalry darted from 
the gate of a private house with un- 
sheathed sabres with shouts and yells 
and began to hit anyone they came 
across. The order was to use the flat 
of their swords. But either the flat can 
cut as well, or the order was not 
strictly obeyed—in any case a techno- 
logical student was killed, while many 
others were wounded and badly hurt. 
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The workmen again used their planks 
and sticks in defence, but were over- 
powered. 

Such is the picture of one of the 
earliest street manifestations in the 
South; but it is the same in the North. 
Let us imagine, for example, in St. 
Petersburg, on March 3rd-16th last. By 
11 A.M. the Nevsky Prospekt presented 
an unusual picture. Instead of a well- 
dressed holiday public, great numbers 
of factory workers were circulating in 
the streets. They had come to the 
town on the previous day, or earlier, 
or stayed at St. Petersburg overnight 
for fear of being otherwise prevented 
by the police from joining the demon- 
strators. A certain tension could be 
observed on their faces. Evidently 
everybody expected something to hap- 
pen. By noon the throng was such 
that the extremely wide side walks of 
the main artery of the capital proved 
insufficient for it, and the public were 
walking along the roadway, and yet 
more and more people arrived on the 
scene. About half-past twelve the sing- 
ing of the ‘“Marseillaise’ near the 
Chureh of St. Katharine thrilled the 
throng, and a red banner was hoisted. 
Many of those of the other side of the 
road rushed towards that group. At 
the same time a detachment of 
mounted gendarmes with bare swords 
dashed out of some courtyard and 
charged the demonstrators. In a few 
minutes the standard-bearer, a  work- 
man, was felled to the ground bleed- 
ing, and the triumphant police carried 
away the red flag. But immediately 
after shouts of “Down with Autoc- 
racy!” “Long live Liberty!” were 
heard from afar, and another red ban- 
ner appeared at another point'on the 
Nevsky Prospekt. This was repeated 
several times. Whenever the shouts 
of the demonstrators, singing, or red 
flags with “seditious” inscriptions at- 
tracted the attention of the police, gen- 
<larmes and squads of mobilized house- 
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porters, they rushed to that point, 
bringing havoc on the heads of the 
multitude. The number of these bashi- 
bazouks was enormous, but the num- 
bers of the crowd were still larger, so 
the sbirri had to rush hither and thither 
after the phantom of rebellion, which 
‘Was now here, now there, and seemed 
to be everywhere. “I was standing on 
the [so-called] Kazan Bridge,” says an 
eye-witness, “when by the arcades of 
the Gostinny Dvor the cries of ‘Down 
with Autocracy!’ and ‘Long live politi- 
cal Liberty!’ were heard. The gen- 
darmes galloped there, and began to 
rain blows on the crowd with un- 
sheathed sabres. The sight was hor- 
rible. The galloping horses, the enraged 
faces of the soldiers, the clinking of 
the arms, were alone sufficient to im- 
press the public with terror. We rushed 
as far as the Michael Square, but again 
hit on the gendarmes, who now chased 
us in the opposite direction, returning 
from the Gostinny Dvor. Revolutionary 
cries still floated in the air. People 
tried to slip between the galloping 
horses, but the majority were chased 
to the square facing the Catholic 
Church. The gates leading into the 
churchyard were locked. The public 
tried to stand as close to the wall as 
possible, and to manceuvre among the 
brandished sabres. At the same time, 
just opposite, mounted gendarmes and 
constables on foot surrounded a large 
group of people, who were pressed 
towards the buildings, and belabored 
them with sabres and fists. One could 
see how individual persons bleeding, 
without caps, with their clothes torn, 
contrived to escape, or were violently 
dragged out.” The hottest fight prob- 
ably took place on and around the high 
stone staircase of the Town Hall. A 
student of the Technological Institute 
ran to the top of it, and unfurling a 
red banner called to the crowd to close 
round him. His appeal was replied to 
with a thunderous “Down with Autoc- 
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racy!” The gendarmes rushed up the 
staircase to capture the flag. The stu- 
dent held it up for about a quarter of 
an hour, when, seeing that the police 
were getting the upper hand, he threw 
the banner over their heads into the 
street. A gendarme officer rushed to 
seize it, but was rather roughly handled 
by the crowd. Then came the mounted 
gendarmes with unsheathed swords. 
The numbers of bleeding people in- 
creased. In a few minutes this squad 
turned in another direction, attracted 
by new demonstrative cries. But a new 
detachment of cavalry continued the 
charge, using their heavy whips. 

It may be remarked that the fists of 
the police, the whips of the Cossacks, 
the sabres of the gendarmes, and the 
butt-ends of the infantry rifles play a 
far more prominent part in all these 
proceedings than any really rebellious 
activity of the population. Yes, so it 
is. The discontented crowds are un- 
armed, their only weapons are, so far, 
shouts, banners and martrydom for 
Liberty, while the auto-bureaucratic 
régime meets these with the infliction 
of wounds and death. Still there are 
features in this uneven struggle which 
are of very ill-omen for auto-bureauc- 
racy. Such is, in the first place, the 
hearty compact between the factory 
workers and the masses of the towns 
on the one hand, and the forward ele- 
ments of the classes, mainly repre- 
sented by the students of the different 
higher educational institutions, on the 
other. Secondly, there is the persist- 
ency with which the cries “Down with 
Autocracy!” “Long live Liberty” are 
now resounding throughout the Empire 
of the Tzars. The shouters are invari- 
ably beaten down, even shot down, as 
we shall see later on; but the cry is 
raised again and again. Revolutions 
are, unfortunately, not accomplished 


1A reference to the times of serfdom when 
** good Christians ’’ did not scruple to sell and 


by shouts alone; but does not the 
Tzar’s Government take all possible 
pains to teach the population this 
simple truth? And it will succeed in 
teaching them, as it has to a consider- 
able extent succeeded in diverting by 
persecutions the purely religious popu- 
lar movement of the last thirty years 
into the political channel. Besides our 
own information, which proves that 
various sectarians of the present day 
read most eagerly and approve of the 
contemporary revolutionary press, we 
have the following statement by Mr. 
K. Pobedonostsev himself in his last 
report to the Tzar: “Stundism is a 
particularly formidable and threaten- 
ing power for this reason, that the 
thought of contemporary Stundists be- 
comes more and more negative in its 
attitude and area, and thus assumes a 
most dangerous tendency with respect 
to the social and political structure of 
our fatherland.” According to the defi- 
nition of an Orthodox missionary, 
given in the same document, a Stundist 
of the present time “reads the gospet 
assiduously, but he loves Christ not as 
his Divine Redeemer, but as a worker 
in the social and political field,’ and 
in the gospel he seeks “for some ground 
for his liberty-loving tendencies in the 
domain of social and economic life.” 
The following words are further quoted 
to illustrate the above characteristics: 
—‘‘We do not want to follow you,” said 
a Stundist to the missionary, “we do 
not like your Christ. You with your 
Christ have bartered men for dogs,’ 
while we with our Christ wish to be 
free.” Another declared:—“We have 
freed ourselves from the serf-holders, 
we will free ourselvs from the priests 
as well.” The chief Procurator finally 
states that the Stundists have taken 
an active part in the socialist and labor 
movement in the port of Nikolaéy. 


barter other good Christians, and the Church 
had nothing to say against it.— F. V. 

















The reader has, probably, overlooked 
the fact, that while the Cossacks are 
spoken of as chief actors in the sup- 
pression of the Kharkoy demonstra- 
tion, their name was not mentioned at 
all in the account of the St. Petersburg 
events of March 3-16. And yet this 
points to a most significant symptom 
in the development of the Russian lib- 
eration movement. It is an undeniable 
fact now, that as soon as the rumors 
of that coming demonstration spread 
in St. Petersburg, the officers of the 
Cossack bodyguard regiment, headed 
by their commander, made a declara- 
tion to the Home Secretary that in case 
their regiment should be ordered to put 
diown the demonstrators, they would 
obey in conformity with military law, 
but afterwards they would resign their 
positions in a body. This fact is far 
from being unique. According to 
Reuter’s Agency, 800 men of the Soumy 
Hussar Regiment have been trans- 
ferred to various remote provinces on 
account of their having refused to fire 
on the people during the recent rioting 
in Moscow. A detachment of marine 
infantry stationed in St. Petersburg 
will, it is said, be dealt with in the 
same way for not having helped to re- 
press the student disorders. Refusals 
to fire on the people occurred also in 
the manufacturing district between 
Moscow and Vladimir, although the 
fact is denied by the Government on 
the ground that no uhlans are stationed 
in those regions and that there is no 
Colonel Morozoy among the command- 
ing officers. An erroneous designation 
of the regiment, and an error in the 
surname of its commander may have 
been committed, inasmuch as there is 
a well-known family of the Morozovs 
among the manufacturers in that local- 
ity, and it may have been mixed up 
with that of the commander, but this 
does not alter the essence of the news. 
Just at the time I am writing reliable 
private information comes that twenty- 
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eight soldiers were arrested in the Pol- 
tava province for refusing to fire on 
the peasants, and an officer is being 
court-martialled for having ordered 
only every tenth rifle to be loaded. 
Some officers in command of troops 
despatched from Kharkoy to the VAlki 
district asked their chief commander 
in the former town for instructions 
how to act in view of refusals of pri- 
vates to fire. Perhaps a still more con- 
vincing proof of the possible “danger- 
ous” spirit among the military is the 
official orders of army commanders. In 
one of these, dated April 5-18 (and se- 
cured by the revolutionists) we find 
among others, the following points: 
“(1) In no case should the military 
enter into any conversations with the 
crowd; (3) never to fire aimlessly above 
the people’s heads; (4) to use arms, 
as the commander-in-chief puts it, con- 
scientiously—i. e., without any reserve.” 

There is absolutely nothing surpris- 
ing in the above-mentioned facts. 
Neither the Russian officer of the army, 
nor the Russian soldier—I mean of the 
average type—is that haughty, arro- 
gant military bully of Prussian manu- 
facture, a representative of which, be- 
ing asked on the eve of the German 
Revolution of 1848, whether he would 
fire on the people, if ordered to do so, 
replied: “With much pleasure!” The 
Slav nature of a Russian makes this, 
as a rule, impossible. Alexander III, 
tried to inoculate the Russian military 
officer with the feeling of “the honor 
of the uniform” on the Prussian pat- 
tern by introducing duelling; while his 
uncle, the late Grand-Duke Nicholas 
attempted to shake, by his orders, the 
spirit of comradeship among them, But 
nothing came of it. The Russian sol- 
dier is also taught and trained in the 
spirit and habits dictated by the inter- 
ests of autocracy. But the term of 
actual service in the ranks is now only 
four years. It produces its effect, no 


doubt, but it is not long enough to kill 
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in the recruit’s soul his love for his 
home, his village, to make him unable 
to understand the interests, joys and 
sorrows of the peasantry, to forget the 
forfeiture of his soul in case.of shoot- 
ing down defenceless men, women and 
children. 

Humanity is not the only motive on 
the ground of which a Russian officer 
of the army may object to his being 
employed for the suppression of politi- 
cal manifestations. The army holds 
the police in the greatest contempt. An 
officer of the gendarmes can, practi- 
eally, never get a commission in any 
army regiment, as the officers of that 
regiment would not admit him into 
their comradeship. Now, while em- 
ployed for the suppression of demon- 
strations, the troops were, in fact, on 
police-duty. Many considered this a 
degradation, besides meeting with most 
unendurable episodes. We can easily 
realize the feelings of an officer, such 
as the one described in the following 
account of an eye-witness: On Febru- 
ary 9-22, when troops were introduced 
into the Moscow University to capture 
the students, “A very young officer of 
the Nevsky regiment stood there, white 
as chalk, while in his face reproaches 
were flung: ‘For shame! think of what 
you are doing; you are acting against 
your own people!’ The Cossacks were 
all drunk, and therefore permitted 
themselves rough, even ribald utter- 
ances; but the faces of the infantry 
bore a serious and sad expression.” In 
St. Petersburg, after the new “Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents’ had been com- 
mitted on the Kazan Square on March 
4-17, 1901, the Cossacks and the gen- 
darmes became objects of public aver- 
sion. “They were so often insulted in 
the streets by passers by,” says a faith- 
ful witness, “that they were given 
secret orders to carry loaded pistols, so 
as to be able to protect their military 
dignity. This popular contempt and 
animosity stung the military very 


keenly.” As another demonstration 
was expected on the following Sunday, 
the Cossacks were again ordered to be 
prepared to fight the demonstrators. 
“The officers,” states Mme. Pogorelov, 
the authority just quoted, “began to 
grumble, saying that the unpleasant- 
ness of it might be just as well shared 
by some other regiments, and indeed 
on the next Sunday, to the great as- 
tonishment of the population, the back 
yards and the mews were filled with 
the mounted guards and so-called Cava- 
lier guards—the most aristocratic regi- 
ments in Russia. No wonder that the 
officers of these regiments, as well as 
other representatives of the ‘high’ offi- 
cialdom, cannot bear even the mere 
mention of those students’ riots, as an 
allusion to the part these privileged 
nnilitary played in them. I know in- 
stances of officers who forgot them- 
selves to such an extent as to use bad 
language and draw their swords at a 
social gathering, when they heard the 
students’ demonstrations discussed. 
Evidently the smell of the back yards 
was too much for the aristocratic feel- 
ings of those young men. It fared still 
worse with the gendarmes. When these 
officers appeared in a public bazaar, 
the stall-hcelders pretended not to hear 
their demands, and if the officer in- 
sisted, the person in charge of the stall 
would go away and thus leave the un- 
fortunate customer alone surrounded 
by the sneering public.” 

All that has just been said about the 
military force in the hands of the pres- 
ent autobureaucratic Government does 
not mean, of course, that it is unfit for 
suppressing by violence even a very 
extensive uprising. And yet these facts 
have a tremendous importance. They 
show that the propaganda among the 
troops, which is carried on by the revo- 
lutionists of our days with great zea), 
has ground to stand upon. Henceforth 
the Government and its agents can 
never be sure that they will not hit on 

















some unexpected fact of insubordina- 
tion, and that must, in the long run, 
tell on the decisiveness and efficacy of 
their coercive measures. On the other 
hand, every instance of such insubor- 
dination is an immense contribution 
towards the strengthening of the cause 
of liberty in the minds of the people 
and a new impetus towards the awak- 
ening of the citizen and Christian 
within the soldier. 

The doubts and scruples which begin 
to creep into the soul of the military 
man will be met by efficacious means 
of counteraction, of which we have 
already some idea. News of courtmar- 
tialling, shooting, and “most graciously 
mitigating” to life-long hard labor, or 
to disciplinary battalions—those hells 
upon earth—are not all mere rumors. 
On the other hand the pay of junior 
officers was increased and better op- 
portunities of quicker promotion 
created in 1901. Vodka proves an ex- 
cellent strengthener of loyalty, and 
was tried on the police and some troops 
with much success in Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Kharkov, Kiéy and else- 
where. In the Poltava province, where 
the troops were the only hope of the 
landlords’ escape from ruin, they ar- 
ranged dinners with plenty of liquor 
both for the officers and the soldiers, 
while the peasants received lashes by 
the hundred and even bullets. In Kar- 
lovka, one of the Grand Duke’s estates, 
the Governor of the province and the 
oflicers were treated to dinner with 
music and plenty of champagne. These 
were good practical lessons to the ef- 
fect that something more palpable than 
mere sentiment may be behind Section 
5 of the military order already alluded 
to, which runs thus: “Remember the 
words of the Commander-in-chief, that 
every member of the army must re- 
spect his uniform and arms.” 

The measure gave notorious results. 
Merciless wholesale flogging goes on in 
the Poltava province. Rifles have also 
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and a number of women 
and children have been wounded and 


been used; 


several peasants shot dead. One of 
the bodies had fourteen bullets in it. 
In the Kharkov province “peace and 
order” has been enforced with a still 
greater “respect to uniform and arms.” 
The soldiers themselves state that the 
number of blows doled out with the 
bundles of birch to the peasants 
amounted at times to 250 per person. 
When fleeing from the torture eight 
peasants hit on a patrol. The com- 
manding officer being drunk ordered 
“fire!” and all the eight unarmed and 
helpless victims fell dead! ... 

But do these “energetic measures” 
produce the desired effect? In the vil- 
lage of Kourlak, Province of Voronezh, 
the same merciless flogging was to be 
administered to all its inhabitants. 
When the _ thirty-seventh peasant re- 
ceived his portion of the torture, the 
villagers, after consultation, declared 
that they submitted. But they collected 
carefully all the birch-bundles which 
served for the execution. “They will 
be of use to us,” said the peasants, 
“when we shall flog you!’’ All the 
official explanations given them by the 
authorities on this occasion led them to 
the conclusion that the administration 
the righteousness of 
their claims on the land, and flogged 
them only for using wrong means for 
its recovery ;—that therefore they would 
soon have the upper hand over the offi- 
cials and landlords, and would then 
flog them in their turn, 

Nor does the movement in the Pol- 
tava Province show any sign of abate- 
ment. According to the latest private 
information, which dates from the last 
day of April, the peasant movement 
there does not at all bear the character 
of devastation; although the landlords 
are undoubtedly ruined by the quiet 
doings of the villagers. There is no 
pillaging. ‘The peasants, headed by 
their elective elders, open the grana- 
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ries of the landlords and distribute the 
grain among themselves according to 
the needs of each family (the well-to- 
do receiving nothing), while the remain- 
ing grain, if any, is transferred to the 
communal stores. Part of this appro- 
priated grain has already been used by 
the peasants for sowing their own 
fields, as well as those they have ap- 
propriated from the gentry. As soon 
as the troops are marched into the 
“rebellious” locality, they take posses- 
sion of the appropriated grain still re- 
maining in the communal granaries, 
and return it to its former owners, But 
as soon as the soldiers, after wholesale 
flogging of the peasantry, leave the local- 
ity, the peasants again take possession of 
the landlords’ grain. The prison at Pol- 
tava is crammed with peasants and 
students, and yet clandestine manifes- 
toes are published with the regularity 
of the local official paper, and are dis- 
tributed even among the soldiery. One 
of the officers arranged an ambush, 
and on a Saturday night a workman, 
Krichevsky by name, was caught in 
the act of throwing a packet of mani- 
festoes into the barrack window. The 
heroic workman was beaten till he 
fainted, and the officer, Fyédoroy by 
name, threatened him with a revolver 
if he would not say who were the 
authors of the leaflets, but in vain. 
Krichevsky is now in hospital. He 
lodged a complaint with the Attorney 
for the Crown, but that official replied 
that the time for ceremony had passed. 
By the way, this workman had a 
brother, a very devoted worker in the 
cause of Liberty, who recently died. 
On his deathbed, that brother made the 
present prisoner Krichevsky promise 
that he would continue the dead broth- 
er’s work. Can such spirit be crushed 
by fists, lashes, or even bayonets? 
The present peasant movement is not 
confined to the three provinces already 
mentioned. In these it originated simply 
on the ground of starvation, and simi- 


lar events are reported from the prov- 
inces of Koursk, Ekaterinoslay and 
Podolia; also in those of Tomsk, To- 
bolsk, ete., in distant Siberia, where 
governmental grain stores suffered the 
fate of the landlords’ granaries in Eu- 
rope. But the tension of the peasants’ 
spirit, their utter distrust of the pres- 
ent Government, and their readiness to 
take justice into their own hands may 
be said to be universal throughout the 
Empire. On this ground a local land 
dispute, a high-handed action of some 
arrogant official, land-agent or sweater, 
a wild rumor set afloat by some illiter- 
ate pilgrim, the appearance of a revo- 
lutionary leaflet is sufficient to rouse 
a whole locality, and, indeed, we hear 
such news from all points of the com- 
pass. 

Here is a typical case. The peasants 
of the village of Boiichina, province of 
Perm, were in the habit of getting 
their fuel from an adjoining wood, and 
nobody ever interfered with the prac- 
tice, the peasants themselves believing 
that the wood was their property, inas- 
much as they have some document, 
dating from the time of Peter the 
Great, which, they say, entitles them to 
the lands. There can be no doubt as 
to the existence of the paper; it re- 
mains to ascertain whether the peas- 
ants are correct in their interpretation 
of its meaning. But just recently the 
Administration of State Domains de. 
clared that both the estate and the 
wood cut by the peasants were the 
property of the Government. The police 
were dispatched to confiscate the tim- 
ber, and to arrest those peasants who 
were indicted. On August 27th, 1901, 
the police of the district, over twenty in 
number, and headed by two local offi- 
cials, came to Bofichina. They were 
met in a hostile manner by the peas- 
ants, who declined to give up their 
fellow-villager, Sergius Fedorakhin, 
who was supposed to be their leader. 
Fedorakhin himself was found sitting 


























zat the window of his house, but with 
‘his doors barricaded. He declined to 
‘surrender, and in the meantime the 
‘crowd of peasants became so threaten- 
ing that the police left the village with- 
-out making any arrests. Op the next 
day, and again on September 17th, the 
attempt was renewed by the police 
force. This time several shots were 
fired by the peasants; one of the offi- 
cers was wounded and the whole police 
‘force bolted again. In the end it was 
‘necessary to march two companies of 
‘infantry, and only with their assistance 
‘and at the point of the bayonet were 
‘the thirty-nine peasants arrested, who 
‘were subsequently tried; and, in March 
dJast, thirty of them were sentenced 
mostly to very heavy penalties, includ- 
‘ing that of ten years’ hard labor in the 
mines. The Russian Press was not 
permitted to report the proceedings, 
ut we learn the particulars through 
the intermediary of a clandestine Rus- 
sian newspaper. The inquiry into the 
matter revealed that the resistance 
‘was organized and of long stand- 
ing. 

The peasants, not of Bofichina alone, 
-ut also of four other neighboring vil- 
lages, believing themselves to be in the 
right, and having no faith in the fair- 
ness of the existing courts of law, had 
resolved to oppose the police with arms 
if necessary. They had elected Sergius 
Fedorakhin as their common repre- 
sentative in their claim on the forest: 
he was to go to St. Petersburg to insti- 
tute a lawsuit if necessary, and that 
was why they stood by him. Picket 
service was organized by the peasants 
to give alarm and summon defenders 
in case of official intrusion, and that 


was why the police met every time 


with a rebuff. An almost identical case 
of resistance by force occurred in the 
Taurida Province, and similar occur- 
rences have been reported during the 
fast four or five years from the Prov- 
inces of Kiev, Kherson, Minsk, Bessa- 
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rabia, Kostroma, Orel, Pskov, Saratov, 
Samara, Tambov and others. 

There is no doubt that a consider- 
able proportion of these peasants are 
under the influence of the traditional 
naive idea, that in acting as they do 
they remain loyal to the Tzar, whose 


will, they believe, they fulfill. But 
it would be a great mistake to imag- 
ine that all the peasants who now 
rebel are of this type. Even in the 
south, where this kind of “loyalty” 
seems to be more deeply rooted, this 
is not the case. 

At the beginning of the Social 
Democratic movement in Russia no 
hopes of the Russian peasant were 
cherished by its leaders. But power- 
ful agrarian organizations have since 
sprung up. Hundreds of pounds of 
clandestine literature, specially writ- 
ten and published for the peasantry 
and factory workers, have been smug- 
led into Russia. This importation is 
effected across all the frontiers, by 
sea and by land, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the Customs officers or 
the police,—sometimes through most 
unexpected channels. In February 
last, sailors of the navy and the 
members of the naval staff in Se- 
vastopol were subjected to wholesale 
searching, and a mass of clandestine 
literature was said to have been 
found. The millions of leaflets pro- 
duced within the Empire itself also 
penetrate into the villages direct, 
or through the factory workers who 
are forcibly sent to their homes after 
every big strike. In this literature 
the Tzar is never alluded to as the 
peasants’ friend. On the contrary, 
this idea is invariably ridiculed, and 
its erroneousness exposed. Neverthe- 
less the peasant has gradually con- 
ceived a liking for this literature, 
treasures it, and conceals it from the 
officials. In two districts of the Proy- 
ince of Poltava, for example, the 
peasants obtained pamphlets and leaf- 
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lets printed in their native Oukrdin- 
ian language. They found them on the 
roads, weighted with stones to pre- 
vent them being blown away. These 
tracts dealt with the land question, 
with the tyranny of officialdom, and 
other vital points. The peasants rel- 
ished the reading and the pamphlets 
spread to twenty-two villages. At 
last one of the local priests informed 
the police, and all the vast area of 
two districts had to be searched. The 
peasantry would not part with the 
literature, and when the police en- 
deavored brutally to arrest four vil- 
lagers the population interfered. It 
is most interesting that later on the 
peasants passed a resolution by which 
they reduced by two-thirds the 
amount of the fees formerly paid by 
them to the priest-informer, as a 
punishment for his denunciation. 

Extensive searches had also to be 
made in a vast locality in the Sara- 
tov Province (on the Volga River) 
in the second half of February last. 
A very popular doctor, and late 
deputy at the zemstvo assembly, two 
medical assistants (ladies), a school- 
master and eleven peasants (one of 
them seventy years old) were ar- 
rested, and an amount of revolution- 
ary literature—mainly the _  publica- 
tions of the “Agrarian League”’—was 
captured. 

Not less significant are the facts 
unearthed by the police in the Minsk 
Province. A vast rural locality was 
found to contain a number of secret 
groups, or of peasants, who 
had small clandestine libraries, re- 
ceived periodicals and met to discuss 
political and economic questions. 
The organization was considered 
so dangerous that 150 peasants were 
confined to the _ provincial prison 
pending inquiry, while those _ sup- 
posed to be their leaders were sent 
to St. Petersburg. 

These are only 


cireles 


a few illustrative 
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hints of the gigantic evolution now 
going on in the popular mind of 
xussia. Go into the heart of rural 
disiricts, listen to the talk of factory 
workers, mingle with the lower layer 
of townsmen and you will find that 
the old child-like faith in the benevo- 
lence of “the little father the White 
Tzar”’ is either gone, or on the eve 
of going, that the naive expectation 
of popular wrongs being remedied 
by someone from above is no. more, 
and that the contagious tendency to 
take justice into one’s own hands 
and stick to one’s own gulls is spread- 
ing like wildfire, and may be summed 
up in the dialogue given in one of 
the “revolutionary” periodicals now 
published. 

“What is that? What is going on 
on the Nevsky Prospekt?’ asked a 
gentleman of his “cabby” while driv- 
ing in St. Petersburg during one of 
the demonstrations. 

“People are revolting, that’s all,” 
replied the cabman, quietly. 

“What, revolting? Why do they re- 
volt?” 

“They want their rights,—that’s the 
reason. All will be revolting soon, 
because all want to have their rights. 
These Germans and Jews make life 
impossible either to your class or to 
ours.” 

“What Germans and Jews do you 
mean?” 

“Why, the Tzar’s Ministers, d... 
them.” 

The reference to the “Germans and 
the Jews” is, certainly, the result of 
the Governmental “Nationalist” pol- 
icy and its supporter, the Jingo Press, 
with the unprincipled Novoe Vremya 
at its head, but it is interesting to 
notice how, under the influence of the 
trend of events, it turns in the minds 
of the people against its promoters. 

It may be remarked that having 
undertaken to give a picture of the 
political awakening of the Russians, 
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I have confined myself to depicting 
the stir and evolution among the 
masses only, with an occasional al- 
lusion to the troops. But were not 
these exactly the elements of the na- 
tion that had to awaken? The revo- 
lutionary movement among the edu- 
cated class has already a long and 
splendid history, and if either in 
1825, in the sixties, or in 1881 it did 
not succeed in securing a popular 
representative Government for Rus- 
it was because of the political 
inertness of the masses. The lull in 
the underground political activity 
during the reign of Alexander III. 
was only an apparent one. Having lost 
their faith in the old tactics, further 
activity on so-called terrorist lines 
ceased, and produced the impression 
of a dead silence following peals of 
thunder. As a matter of fact, neither 
the discontent nor the seeking for 
new ways and means of liberation 
ever stopped. Assisted by economic 
conditions which led to spontaneous 
strikes, the movement became broader 
and broader. The helpers of the 
factory workers in their struggle for 
the betterment of their lives came 
from this educated class, who formu- 
lated their wants and gave them 
watchwords, ideas and knowledge 
about the internal political condition 
of other countries. It was from this 
class that the thousands of students 
came, who for the first time in Rus- 
sian history successfully appealed 
for the redress of their own intellec- 
tual grievances to the people in the 
street. From this class came the 
avengers of the ruthless humiliation, 
degradation and ruin of the people. 
Even in that layer of society which, 
owing perhaps to its privileged posi- 
tion, was always timid and slow in 
political action, even there a large 
portion of educated people exerted 
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themselves both in educating the 
Inasses and in using every pretext 
and possibility for asserting the rights 
of the citizen. The present Tzar chas- 
tized several zomstvos for theix “fool- 
ish fancies,” as their constitutional 
aspirations were termed. The Goy- 
ernment suppressed the Free Eco- 
nomic Society, the Writers’ Union, 
and even the help of the educated 
people to the starving peasants, be- 
cause of their independent attitude. 
So there is no need to go into par- 
ticulars on this side of the matter 
when we are discussing the Russian 
awakening. Since the masses have 
awakened, or are on the eve of shaking 
off their slumber, the broadness of 
the movement and its undying 
character must be acknowledged. 
Let it be clearly understood that I[ 
do not expect the liberation of Rus- 
sia from internal tyranny to be ef- 
fected at once. The manifold strug- 
gle against the yoke is as yet un- 
Many times yet will the 
over the in- 
conscious 


organized. 
present régime triumph 
stinctive as well as the 
outbursts of the Russian craving for 
liberty and a life worth living. But 
however many there may be, never 
will these triumphs  henceforward 
eradicate from the Russian people 
the consciousness that their salvation 
is in their own hands. In this sense 
the movement is imperishable. It 
has its prophet in the person of the 
Grand Old Man of Russia, it has al- 
ready produced its poet—the poet of 
the awakening personality, the young 
Maxim Gorky, and it will have its 
future and its final victory when the 
cry now ringing throughout Russia, 
“Long live the Zemsky Sobor (Nation- 
al Assembly)!” will indicate not mere- 
ly a demand, as it does at present,. 
but an accomplished fact. 
Felix Volkhovsky. 
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MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. 


I, AN EVENING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


The day had been long and tiring. 
Our ponies hang their heads wearily 
as we climb a zigzag track through 
a gloomy beech-forest, and we an- 
athematize our neighbors, the Albani- 
ans, whose unruly habits compel us 
to carry rifle, revolver, and bando- 
liers in a peaceable country. 

The trees are thinning now, 
with a sigh of relief we emerge on 
a great plateau which ends in the 
mighty Kom, the loftiest peak in 
Montenegro. Its jagged ridge, like 
the fangs of wolves, casts fantastic 
shadows across the deep ravine, and 
to our right the sun is sinking into a 
bed of cloud, angry and threatening. 
The sky above has that wonderful 
transparent radiance which only 
comes at eventide, and the lowering 
clouds are sharply silhouetted with a 
border of bright gold. All round our 
high tableland a confusion of moun- 
tains reminds me of a_ storm-tossed 
ocean. This lofty snow-clad range 
on our left that towers wall-like into 
the sky, tinged here and there with 
patches of crimson sunlight, is Al- 
bania’s barrier. Only a deep densely 
wooded ravine separates us from that 
cruel and murderous people. 

That is why the shepherds who are 
driving flocks of sheep and goats and 
herds of cattle to the corrals amongst 
the cluster of wooden huts carry for 
the most part rifles. Magazine rifles 
replace the pastoral staff in Eastern 
Montenegro. The tinkling of cow- 
bells is wafted pleasantly across the 
evening stillness, broken by the shrill 
whistle of the shepherds. From the 
huts curl little columns of blue smoke, 
and we can almost smell the stewing 
lamb which we have ordered for our 
supper by a forerunner. And there 


and 


he is, waving his arm to show us our 
quarters for the night. 

At a rudely constructed hut of 
rough and uneven planks we draw 
rein. It is the typical summer abode 
of the Montenegrin, who then turns 
shepherd, and whither he migrates 
with his family and flocks for the hot- 
test months. 

“May God protect ye!” says our 
host, a giant of 6 feet 6 inches, a 
splendid specimen of manhood in his 
prime: lean, lithe, without an ounce 
of superfluous flesh, clad in close-fit- 
ting white serge, bordered in curious 
patterns with black braid; on his 
head the universal little black-and-red 
Montenegrin cap, and at his waist, 
girdled by a many-colored sash, sticks 
the inevitable 18-inch-long revolver. 

“May thy luck be good, O Vasso!’’ 
we answer, for such was his name, 
while willing hands hold our stirrup- 
leathers and take our rifles as we 
swing off our sturdy little ponies. 

Stooping, for the door of the hut is 
not high, we enter into the dense at- 
mosphere. A fire is burning on the 
hard earthen floor, over which hangs 
a sooty caldron by a hook and chain 
from the roof. A comely woman is 
stirring its contents, but she ceases 
her work and comes forward with a 
deep curtsy to kiss our hands. 

“Art thou well, Gospodja?”’ 
ask. 

“God has given me good health, 
thanks be to God!” 

The stinging smoke drives us out. 
side into the keen mountain air, for 
there is no chimney. It forces an ex- 
it through the cracks or crevices of 
the roof and sides of the hut, of 
which there are many, as we shall 
realize if a cold wind is blowing to- 
night. 

As we stroll along the narrow path 


we 
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trodden through the long luxuriant 
grass we meet a pretty maiden. She 
is clad in a short skirt and bodice, 
and on her forehead is perched a co- 
quettish little cap, tied under her chin 
by a gay scarf; she is carrying a pail 
of creamy milk. AS we approach 
she draws to one side and faces to 
the front with downcast eyes and 
humble mien. We think we see a 
roguish twinkle in those dark eyes, 
but we may not greet her. It is not 
etiquette to notice such inferior things 
as girls. 

We are barked at by fierce sheep- 
dogs, luckily securely chained, and 
saluted by muscular giants, while the 
children crowd to  smoke-reeking 
door-ways to gaze in undisguised 
wonder at us strange beings. They, 
at least, have never seen European 
clothes, neither indeed have many of 
the men, who ill conceal their curios- 
ity at our appearance. The Montene- 
grin, however lowly be his standing, 
is innately courteous and well bred, 
to an extent that would shame many 
a so-called civilized nation. 

Later on, after supper, when we un- 
bend round the fire, they will beg 
leave to handle our clothes, and will 
ask many questions. 

Cap in hand, a boy trots after us. 
With uncertain voice he tells us that 
it is an honor to him to bear us the 
message that our meal is ready and 
awaiting our pleasure. 

We retrace our steps quickly. We 
have eaten nothing to-day but two 
eggs at Andrijevica when the morning 
was still gray, and our mid-day meal 
was a capful of delicious wild straw- 
berries gathered by our attentive 
escort. 

We half sit, half lie on a pile of 
rushes over which sheepskins have 
been spread, and enjoy a feast of 
stewed lamb and onions, washed 
down with draughts of still warm 
milk. It is a long time before our 
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smarting and watering eyes become 
accustomed to the penetrating smoke; 
but it passes, and we recline, con. 
tented and happy, at peace with the 
whole world. 

“Stefan, the raki,” and good Stefan 
beams as he produces an enormous 
bottle of native distilled spirits. He has 
cheerfully carried that extra weight 
luring our long march to-day. We 
fill our tin mugs to the brim, sip the 
contents, and pass them to Vasso and 
his brother. 

“Health and long life!” they say to 
us in turn, and in a gulp the fiery 
spirit disappears as if it had been 
water. 

Now other men troop in, some 
standing rifles in the corner, and, 
gravely saluting us, they squat in a 
ring round the fire. Coffee is brewed 
—an honor which we can never es- 
cape—and a tobacco-tin is handed to, 
us. We give ours in exchange. Cig- 
arettes are deftly rolled, and one 
shepherd next us rakes with his fin- 
gers a glowing ember from the fire, 
Handling it as if cold and dead, he 
lights his cigarette and passes it to 
us. 

We light our cigarettes from his 
and give it back to him, and we all 
touch our caps. A light must ever. 
be acknowledged by a _ half-military 
salute. The bottle is soon half emp- 
ty, and we lean back lazily contem- 
plating the firelit scene. What a sub- 
ject for a painter! 

The flickering flames, glinting fit- 
fully here and there on steel revolver- 
barrel, throw out the massive figures 
of the squatting mountaineers in 
strong relief, and intensify the gloom 
beyond. All harsh lines are softened 
harmoniously, and the rugged but 
pleasant features of the men, whose 
serious eyes seldom leave our faces, 
seem more brown than ever in the 
ruddy glow. 

We talk of many things. We an. 
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swer questions so childish in their sim- 
plicity that we are hard put to explain: 
they ask us of other lands, of our 
home where weapons are never Ccar- 
ried except by soldiers, of houses larg- 


er even and more splendid than 
the Prince’s modest palace in Ce- 
tinje. 


Mirko, that grizzled yeteran in the 
farther corner, smoking a _ grimy 
tchiboque, a habit he has acquired 
from fighting the Turks when he was 
but a youth, never tires of telling 
how he once saw the Crown Prince's 
palace just after completion. We 
dare not tell them all the truth, for 
then they would gaze at us in pained 
incredulity. 

We and a 
with clear-cut classical features rises 
obediently at his father’s command 
and goes out into the night. Then 
a wild weird chant of battle with the 
Mussulman rings out in the stilly 
darkness. Through the open door we 
can see the stars shining brightly in 
a cloudless heaven. The wailing 
notes of the war-song re-echo from the 
mountains, cows low, and an occa- 
sional bark proclaims that the dogs 
are keenly alert for prowling wolf 
or marauding Albanian alike. The 
song ceases abruptly, and a crackle 
of pistol-shots in the distance signi- 
fies that other listeners have heard 
and the warlike senti- 
ments. 

Sleep weighs down our 
‘One by one the men leave us with a 
deep-toned melodious commendation 
to God’s keeping, and we are left 
alone with our host and his family. 
We draw our coats and _ sheepskins 
o’er us, for the night will be bitterly 
cold, and to the carefully modulated 
tones of the men we drowse. 

The unweaned calf in the corner 
moans plaintively, and then we hear 
no more, and sink into the blessed 
dreamless sleep of fatigue. 


suggest a song, youth 


appreciated 


eyelids. 
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Il. A BORDER TOWN 


It is midday as our little cavalcade 
clatters through the main and only 
street of the mountain village of An- 
drijevica. To-day its importance as 
capital of Montenegro’s most north- 
easterly and exposed province is en- 
hanced by the fact that its border is 
threatened by Albanians. 

The great chieftain and persecutor 
of the Christians, Mullah Zekka, is 
only four hours away with 20,000 
men, eager to be led against their he- 
reditary foes. And the Montenegrins 
are only too willing to give them every 
satisfaction in their power. 

The street is full of armed men; 
officers, only distinguishable by 
swords and the insignia of rank on the 
rim of their caps, hurry to and fro. 
One or two batteries of small wicked- 
looking mountain-guns are drawn up 
in the open market-place. 

All is bustle and hurry, while an 
animation pervades the scene such 
as is to be witnessed at an annual 
school treat in far-away peaceful 
England. War is indeed a _ recrea- 
tion to the Montenegrins, and now, 
after twenty years of formal peace, 
they can scarcely believe their luck. 

We dismount at the inn: it is lucky 
that we telegraphed to the Governor, 
else we might have slept in the open 
that night. Our host, combining the 
duties of hotel-keeper and baker, su- 
perintends the transference of our 
slender baggage into our bed-, din- 
ing-, and common reception-room com- 
bined. 

His pretty and refined-looking wife 
our hands as we enter the 
and asks for our orders as to 
food. There is no choice except as 
to the mode of preparing the lamb. 

Then we stroll through the town. 
acknowledging salutes right and left. 
Five high Turkish officers and a rag- 
ged-looking escort pass us, threading 


kisses 


room 
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their way in single file through the 
jostling humanity. At the house of 
Voivoda Lakic they halt and dismount. 
An angry crowd forms a ring round 
the house and awaits the reappear- 
ance of the Turks. 

The order of events is sadly reversed 
nowadays. Twenty years ago it 
would have been a delegation of Al- 
banians who would have come to con- 
fer with the Montenegrins as to the 
best means of defying the Turk. To- 
day Turkish regulars are scheming 
with the Montenegrin generals to pre- 
vent an Albanian invasion. 

At Mokra 10,000 Turkish soldiers 
are under arms, ready to attack Mul- 


lah Zekka the moment he violates 
Montenegrin territory. And this 
troubles the worthy chieftain, who, 


if it were not for this unexpected dif- 
ficulty, would now be burning and 
ravaging in the valley of the Lim. 

A grizzled veteran, whose breast is 
covered with a row of dingy medals, 
curses the Turk in an impressive and 
comprehensive manner. Had he 
known the legend of the “Walrus and 
the Carpenter” he would quote the 
words of the outraged moon. It was 
not right of the Turk “‘to come and 
spoil the fun.” 

We pluck his sleeve gently, and he 
turns on us quickly. 

“May God protect thee, 
Dost thou remember us?’ 

Both his hands fiy out and he kisses 
us. Does he remember us? Of 
course he does. That night on the 
slopes outside the little town of Ko- 
lasin, had we not feasted on a lamb 


Mirko! 


roasted whole, and drunk raki, not 
wisely but enthusiastically? Ah! 
and at midnight, when the parting 


toast was drunk standing, with re- 
volvers in hand. What a racket we 
made as each man emptied his glass 
and his revolver, to the intense indig- 
nation of the local doctor, who was 
battling with the convivial natives 
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of his district and preaching the bless- 
ings of total abstinence to an unap- 
preciative audience. As we trooped 
back to the market-place, had we not 
found a hundred armed men assem- 
bled, under the impression that the 
Albanians were raiding the farms? 
What a wigging the Governor gave 
us next morning, his eyes twinkling 
with amusement the while! 

Of course Mirko remembered us, 
and he proclaimed our prowess with 
loud voice to his hoary comrades. 
At the khan opposite we seat our- 
selves, and blush at his praise of us, 
as he, divining the object of our 
visit, tells how the Englishmen love 
fighting for fighting’s sake. 

The medals on his breast show that 
in ’58 he fought the Turks; again in 
’*62, when they had penetrated as far 
as Rijeka, and their outposts stretched 
to within rifle-shot of Cetinje. Those 
were evil days for Montenegro; but 
again in the campaign of ’76-’78 the 
sons of the Black Mountain carried 
all before them, for ever shattering 
the dreams of the Turk and vindi- 
cating their independence to the 
world. That medal of pure gold is 
the Montenegrin Victoria Cross. We 
touch it and ask— 

“How many heads hast thou brought 
home, O Mirko?’ 

He shakes his head. 
never tell, he says; he is a junak 
(hero) but no boaster. The number 
was enough, he adds proudly. 

“And wilt thou fight again? 
thou not too old?” 

We ask this purposely and smile 
as he springs to his feet. 

“T am only sixty-two,” he answers, 
and taking his rifle by the muzzle 
he holds it at arm’s length. “Am I 
weak? May the good God let me die 
in battle, for I have four sons to take 
my place if I fall. My one desire is 
to die when the rifles speak around 
me, and with the smell of powder 
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and of blood in my nostrils. If we 
fight now, I will send with ye such 
men as will lose their heads before 
they forsake ye. Ye shall see how 
they fight, and it will be good. But 
I fear it will be peace,” he adds, as 
the Turks emerge and ride away. 

We leave him and his comrades pi- 
ously and fervently praying to the 
God of battles, and seek the gover- 
nor. 

As we sit in his room a few min- 
utes later, awaiting the ceremonial 
coffee, we hear the truth. ‘There will 
be no fighting, says the Voivoda, the 
Turks will stop it. Even in his official 
tones we can detect a tinge of dis- 
appointment. 

“We are ready,” he adds; “but now- 
adays war is too serious to be lightly 
undertaken.” 

And so it came to pass. A week 
later the troops had vanished and 
Andrijevica resumed its peaceful as- 
pect. But it will not be for long, and 
then we ope to journey thither 
again, perhaps with better luck. It 
will indeed be a battle of giants, 
fought under past and gone condi- 
tions, when the rifle-fire is only the 
necessary prelude. It is the hand-jar 
and yataghan that decide the day 
after rifles are thrown away in that 
head-long rush, and the battlefield 
becomes a shambles. 

Then will the aged Mullah Zekka 
look down from Paradise and cheer 
on his trusty clansmen, for he met 
his death in Ipek a few months after- 
wards at the hands of a rival chief- 
tain. Revolver in hand, he died as 
befitted the most powerful chieftain 
of his day, and perhaps since the 
time of the great Scanderbeg. At a 
word from him 30,000 clansmen as- 
sembled to resist the Sultan or at- 
tack the Christians, whoever they 


might be. 
Turks and Montenegrins may well 
congratulate themselves on his time- 


ly removal, though the world has. 
yet to witness the revenge which. 
will surely be taken by his fierce ad- 
herents. 


IMI, AT CETINJE, IN A CAFE, 


I raise my fingers towards my cap» 
as I enter the low and dingy coffee- 
house. The greeting is returned by 
all present, and finding a vacant chair- 
in a corner by the window I seat 
myself. No one comes to me for am 
order; I can sit there quite quietly, 
for there is not even a moral compul- 
sion to drink anything. If I desire- 
a coffee, a glass of unpleasant wine, 
or a tot of raki, I must loudly state- 
my wish to the young man behind 
the counter. 

The assembly is worth studying. 
At a table in the far corner sit a 
group of officers in red-and-black 
braided waist-coats, over which they 
wear a short red jacket  hussar- 
fashion, with the _ sleeves hang- 
ing empty from their shoulders. 
One of them I recognize as an 
adjutant of the Crown Prince, for- 
merly a cavalry officer in the Ser- 
vian army. There are many such in- 
the service of Montenegro, driven 
across the border by political discon- 
tent. Beside him sits a young giant, 
only twenty-eight, yet general com- 
manding the artillery. Five years 
ago his father, whose name is sung 
to-day by every strolling guslar or 
troubadour, was shot in a blood-feud 
in broad daylight before the very 
café where we are now seated. 

As a hero he had lived, and as a 
hero he died; for as he lay in his 
death-agony he drew his revolver, and 
with his last breath he fired and 
killed his assailant fifty yards away. 

Near them sit three men in Euro- 
pean clothes, but with the Montenegrin 
cap upon their heads. Two of them 
are professors at the Gymnasium, 
the other a teacher of the common: 

















school. He is a fine handsome young 
fellow, his dark complexion suggest- 
ing other blood than Montenegrin. 
He is dressed entirely in black; even 
the crown of his cap is of the same 
sombre hue instead of red. His ex- 
pressive eyes are sad but determined. 
It is the face of a man with a pur- 
pose, and to whom life has no pleas- 
ant prospects. He may well look se- 
rious, for on him rests the task of 
avenging his two brothers and an un- 
cle, who all fell in the vendetta only 
a few months ago in his home in 
the valley of Zeta,—shot down with- 
out a word of warning in their very 
houses by an avenging band of AIl- 
banians. I remember how the story 
was told me one evening in pleasant 
Podgorics, which is only an hour dis- 
tant from that bloody scene. 

And now the last male survivor 
is sitting in the same coffee-house 
with me, teaching children the bless- 
ings of education and civilization by 
day, with the grim spectre of Ven- 
detta ever at his elbow. Some day he 
must don the national garb and, rifle 
in hand, go forth to the home of his 
enemies, to kill or die in the attempt 
to vindicate his family honor. 

Strange thoughts of this wonderful 
people cross my brain as I dreamily 
sip my coffee, and I can see a man 
creeping from boulder to boulder in 
a wild land towards some fields 
where men, clad in white serge and 
round whose shaven heads are wound 
great cloths, are peacefully tilling 
small oases in the rock-strewn wil- 
derness. He lies behind a_ stone, 
cautiously thrusting his rifle before 
him, and takes long and careful aim. 
A sharp crack, a little puff of blue 
smoke, and with a scream one of 
the husbandmen springs high in. the 
air, tumbling in an inert mass in a 
furrow. The others seize their rifles, 
which lie close at hand, with ear- 
piercing yells, scattering like rabbits. 
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and another 
falls, but answering shouts from the 
village proclaim that help is coming. 
The avenger must fly, and fly quick- 


Again the rifle speaks, 


ly, if he will save his life. I see him 
running, bending almost double; but 
he has been seen, and bullets star 


the rocks around him. Suddenly 
he stumbles, recovers himself for a 
few yards, and then with a deep- 


draw sigh he falls forward motionless 
on his face. 

I look at the young 
and shiver. 

Four German tourists come in nol- 
sily. I saw them arrive an hour ago 
from Cattaro. I heard them order 
their carriage to be ready again in 
three hours. 

“Quite enough time to look round 
the place,” said one. “It is a dismal 
hole, but one must look round to say 
we've been here.” 

Now they choose picture post-cards 
and sit down to enrich the Montene- 
grin post by a few shillings, telling 
their relations and friends that they 
have been to Cetinje and don’t think 
much of it. 

“Rather a change after the Kaiser 
Café,” says a young man with an ag- 
gressive moustache and hard voice, 
his wonderful green civilian costume 
proclaiming him to be a Prussian 
lieutenant. 

“Yes,” says another, with a con- 
temptuous glance at the barren room, 
“How absurd to see every man armed 
when the country is so tranquil!” 

“Now that Montenegro is at peace, 
it were well to spend money on better 
clothes rather than on senseless pis- 
tols carried only for show,” re- 
marked a bearded man who looked 
like a professor. “The poverty and 
ragged attire of my neighbors is ap- 
palling, yet each has an expensive re- 
volver.” 

I looked at the table next to these 
intelligent students of human nature. 


school-teacher 





remy 
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It «was occupied by half-a-<dozen 
weather-beaten men, each well over 
fifty, clad in ragged attire. On their 
breasts were rows of dingy medals, 
whose tawdriness again excited the 
contempt of the Prussian officer. 

Yet those medals represented fierce- 
fought actions against overwhelming 
forces of disciplined and fanatical 
foes, stretching over a period of half 
a century—battles where each war- 
rior was accounted as nought if he 
diid not display at least half-a-dozen 
heads as evidence of his prowess 
when they bivouacked at night on the 
corpse-strewn battlefield. 

Any of those poverty-stricken war- 
riors I should be proud to call a 
friend, knowing if I did so that wher- 
ever I should meet them, and under 
any circumstances, I could reckon 
them to share with me their last 
crust, and in danger they would first 
yield their lives before harm came to 
me. 

The Germans leave, and I watch 
them on the street standing for a few 
minutes in bright sunlight. Though 
by no means small men, they look 
puny and _ significant beside those 
herculean figures which stride with 
measured tread, taking their after- 
dinner constitutional. With trailing 
shawl swinging gracefully from their 
broad shoulders, picturesque raiment 
of blue, white, and gold, hand on re- 
volver-butt, and fearless look, they 


make the sons of civilization and 
big cities seem contemptible beside 
them. 


I am glad when the tourists remove 
their disturbing presence from _ that 
harmonious picture. 

An aged man enters the café: he is 
greeted with marked respect, espe- 
cially by the ragged veterans at whose 
table he seats himself. 

“May God protect ye!” says the old 
man, grasping each by the hand and 
kissing them twice on the lips. On 


his cap he carries the insignia of 
Voivoda, the highest rank after the 
Prince. These same men he has led 
to battle in past days, for he is chief 
of the piper clan, and the hero of 
many a deed of reckless bravery. In 
Montenegrin warfare the chief leads 
his men to the assault, and on his 
recklessness hangs often the issue. 
He sighs deeply, and I know the rea- 
son. Yesterday evening I saw a tele- 
gram put into his hands telling him 
that his only son lay mortally wound- 
ed in his mountain home. A _ bullet 
of the vendetta had _ treacherously 
laid his first-born low. As he read 
it, the man whose contempt of dan- 
ger is sung by every guslar sat down 
and wept. 

As I pay and go I hear the old chief- 
tain thanking God that there may be 
hope for his son’s life. 

Iv. ‘* PLAYFULNESS,” 

We have left Scutari, the capital of 
Albania, behind, and the good ship 
Danitza is ploughing her way through 
the placid waters of the lake towards 
the Montenegrin shores at the upper 
end. 

It is a perfect day—a little hot, 
perhaps, in the sun, but the motion 
of the boat creates a cooling breeze. 
On our left rises the mighty Rumija, 
whose jagged peaks divide us from 
the Adria, and gentle slopes, green 
and pleasant te the eye, descend by 
easy gradients to the island-fringed 
coast along which we are skirting. 
To the right stretches a broad ex- 
panse of sparkling water, and beyond 
lie the snow-clad Albanian Alps, here 
and there wreathed with a milky- 
white cloud towering into the other- 
wise cloudless sky. 

The little steamer—which is very 
cosmopolitan in itself, for a metal 
plate proclaims that it was built in 
England, is owned by a Scottish firm, 
flies the Montenegrin flag, and is cap- 


























tained by an Austrian—has a full com- 
plement of third-class passengers. 
They are very noisy too, which is ir- 
ritating, for I feel sleepy, and would 
like to doze in the shade of the awn- 
ing. 

There is something very soothing 
the swish of water on a hot 
day; but to-day I can hear nothing 
but the loud and excited conversation 
of the Albanians abaft the engines. 
They are a wild-looking lot, all armed, 
and of the Christian faith, as the at- 
tention they pay to enormous bottles 
of strong drink proclaims. One of 
them starts a weird war-chant, and 
the rest join in the stormy chorus. 

“It is too early,” I murmur to my- 
self. “If it were ten o’clock at night 
instead of ten in the morning, I might 
excuse a little conviviality; but in the 
broad daylight it is sacrilege.” 

An hour passes; and I must have 
dozed, for the steward taps me gently 
He informs me in 
that the mid-day 


about 


on the shoulder. 
shocking Italian 
meal is ready. 

The Albanians have got much 
worse, I notice, as I execute an acro- 
batic feat necessary on entering the 
I bump my head, which 
causes to swear; bump into the 
table. which makes me repeat what 
I said before; and then I bow to the 
other occupants at the table. There 
are two besides the captain, who is 
an old friend: one is the consul of a 
great Power much interested in the 
Albanian question, and the other a 
brown-habited Franciscan monk. 

The consul is a small gray-haired 
and bearded man of insignificant 
stature, and his restless fingers pro- 
claim him to be of an excitable tem- 
perament: probably the noisy Alba- 
nians have got on his nerves. The 


tiny cabin. 
me 


Franciscan contrasts oddly with him 
in all respects—big, placid, and young. 
His moustache looks out of place; but 
I know 


all Roman Catholic priests 
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moustaches in these regions 

a beardless man excites de 
rision. He is as talkative, too, as the 
other is silent, and we speedily enter 
into conversation. In broad Syrian 
dialect he tells me of the excitement 
in Scutari, and how a few days ago 
the spiritual shepherd of a fierce clan, 
inhabiting part of those wild moun- 
tains to our right, arrived in Scutari a 
fugitive from his flock. We discuss 
the probable revenge which another 
clan will take for the burning of one 
of their churches by Turkish soldiery. 
He remarks on the unnatural calm 
displayed by the Albanian Christians 
in Scutari at the present moment. 

“It bodes ill for the Mahometans,” 
he says. “I never trust the moun- 
taineers when they are so quiet after 
an outrage.” 

A wild burst of yelling 
drowns his deep-toned voice. 

“Your children exhibit no such un- 
natural calm here, father,” I remark. 
“They are a few degrees worse than 
a crowd returning from a race-meet- 


grow 
where 


almost 


ing in England—and more I cannot 
say.” 


The consul moved restlessly on his 
chair. 

“They are all drunk,” explains the 
captain, “and are excited about that 
church.” 

“That is obvious,” I answer. 
lucky we aren’t Turks.” 

The monk comments on the abnor 
mal state of affairs in the whole of 
Northern Albania, which I corrobo- 
rate, contributing to his ghastly stories 
of murders and mutilations a few 
gleaned from other sources. 

The consul does not agree with us. 
“It is like this every spring,” he says 
coldly. ‘“‘You newspaper-men magni- 
fy the troubles into important affairs 
of international importance.” 

“I should like to see the reports you 
send to your Government,” I retort. 
“That the Porte always seeks to mini- 


~ 
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mize a big massacre into a merely lo- 
cal affection we all know.” 

A shot rings above us—the consul 
nearly jumps from his chair—then an- 
other and another. 

“IT thought that would come soon. 
In fact I wonder they haven’t begun 
shooting before,” I remark. 

“I protest against this!” exclaims the 
consul excitedly to the captain, who 
is lighting a cigarette. “It must not 
be allowed on this steamer!” 

“It is nothing,” answers the captain, 
quietly puffing rings of smoke and 
watching them vanish through the 
skylight. “The noise eases. their 
feelings.” 

“IT call on you as captain of the boat 
to stop the firing!” continued the con- 
sul angrily, as another volley rings 
out; “otherwise I shall report you. 
There is a rule forbidding it,” and he 
points to a printed list of regula- 
tions. 

The captain sighs, finishes his glass, 
and calls to the steward to bring him 
his revolver. Then he climbs up the 
hatchway to the deck. I follow him, 
and listen admiringly as he sharply 
orders the revelers to cease, in a tor- 
rent of Turkish, Albanian, and Serb 
oaths. The monk retires hastily to 
the cabin again, as he too hears the 
captain’s comprehensive blasphemy. 

“Who shall give us orders to stop?” 
shouts a truculent ruffian, brandish- 
ing a huge revolver. 

“And who shall make us?” adds an- 
other cut-throat with bloodshot eyes, 
pushing through the group and firing 
deliberately over the captain’s head. 

I notice the under lip of the captain 
tremble, and his face changes expres- 
sion. It means he is really angry. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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simply. “It is 
and you will 


“I will,” he says 
against the orders, 
stop.” 

Hoarse laughter accompanies him as 
he turns to go down the companion, 
and for ten minutes there is no firing. 
Then a tornado of shots breaks out 
again, and the captain flies up on 
deck, revolver in hand. He is too 
quick for me, but I hear him from 
below. } 

“IT will shoot the next man who 
fires, and take the steamer back to 
Scutari. There I will hand the whole 
lot over to the authorities—those that 
are alive,” he adds significantly. 

I dare not breathe. Such consum- 
mate effrontery from the captain, one 
man against a score of reckless dare- 
devils who care nothing for human 
life, all inflamed with drink, petrifies 
me. The impudence of this laugh- 
able threat was stupendous. 

As I emerge on deck, I see them re- 
place their smoking revolvers in their 
belts and go off laughing. 

I congratulate the captain. 
trembling violently. 

“It is all that —— 
shouldn’t they shoot if it amuses 
them?” he says. “Steward!” he roars; 
“bring me up a bottle of wine on deck 
and two glasses.” 

He continues cursing till we cast 
anchor at Plavnica, and an unwieldy 
barge puts out of the Marshes and re- 
moves our lively passengers. They 
salute us respectfully as they go. 

“Fancy making a row with a lot of 
boisterous children like them!” re- 
marks the captain. “Bah!” he says, 
and spits expressively towards the 
cabin. 


He is 


consul, Why 
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THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SOMETHING IN THE WIND. 


Mr. Tunstall had been incumbent of 
the little Marsdale church for five-and- 
thirty years. He was an Ashby man 
by birth, and had been at St. Bees’ 
College. He belonged frankly to the 
country side, and neither he nor his 
family had any thought of being re- 
garded as the social equals of the 
gentry round, though, of course, cer- 
tain civilities were due to his office. 
Probably he had no exacting sense of 
clerical duty, but he was a thoroughly 
respectable and well-conducted man. 
free from the vices and faults of his 
flock, and not too much removed from 
their sympathies. He was respected 
by the people of Marsdale, and he had 
kept the peace with the Crosbys 
through many provocations. But he 
did not take a lofty view of human, or 
of Crosby, nature, and he expected 
little of the new baronet, a penniless 
lad, whose career had been so unsatis- 
factory. 

A comfortable gossip over the family 
failings and misfortunes with a man 
like Mr. Elsworthy had seemed harm- 
less, especially as the suspicions were 
too vague for any action to be taken 
upon them, and as, practically, Mars- 
dale had done with Sir Caradoc Crosby. 

The “Hydro.” offered the excitement 
of novelty. But when it became known, 
as it speedily did, that the prospect 
was changed, that young Sir Caradoc 
was a man of wealth and substance, 
in whose hands the future of Marsdale 
lay, it was perhaps natural, if not ideal, 
that affairs took another aspect, and 
that Mr. Tunstall should wish to think 
well of the lord of the manor and 
owner of the property, and should re- 


flect on the shadowy character of the 
charges against him. 

“Harry the Fifth was crowned,” and 
should be looked upon in a new light. 
Besides, wealth and prosperity did 
make a difference. With all the world 
before him, the young baronet was 
much less likely to run after his old 
love. 

Mr. Tunstall was fond of his garden, 
and he was affectionately contemplat- 
ing his young peas and potatoes, in 
bright morning sunshine, when Sir 
Caradoc appeared before him with a 
considerable likeness to his father in 
his aspect and an unusual degree of 
ceremony in his address. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tunstall.. If you 
are not too busy, I should like a few 
words with you.” 

“T’m not busy at all, sir, and I am 
glad to offer my congratulations on 
your recent good fortune.” 

“Thank you. But, before I can enjoy 
my good fortune, I must dispose of 
certain rumors that are hanging about. 
I should be glad to know what you told 
my friend and late employer, Mr. Els- 
worthy, about me.” 

“Well, Sir Caradoc, I told him that 
I found it impossible to believe the 
rumors that were flying about—but—” 

“What rumors?” interjected Caradoc 
sharply. 

“Well, Crad,” said Mr. Tunstall, tak- 
ing the upper hand, and trying to feel 
that the young man before him had 
been a naughty boy not so very long 
ago, “you know, unfortunately, that 
you and /your poor father did irritate 
each other, and there are those that 
say it might have been so before the 
last——” 

“I told the coroner what passed. You 
heard me.” 
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“Eh, yes, and I take your word for 
it. “Tis nothing but idle talk ” 

“Whose talk?” 

“Nay, that’s more than I can 
Those things are blown about by the 
wind, and the birds of the air carry 
the matter——” 

“And the tongues of 
neighbors—and enemies.’ 

“Ay, no doubt. But, look ye here, Sir 
Caradoc, there’s another matter. I saw 
you myself with the Widow Wilson 
here in the churchyard. It’s much 
easier to set tongues wagging than to 
And young folk are young 





say. 


friends and 


, 


stop them. 
folk, and she’s but a lass yet, and a 
very bonny one. Ye’d best let her 
alone.” 

“That's all over long ago,” said Cara- 
doc. “‘We understand one another per- 
fectly.” 

“Do ye? That’s just what I complain 
of. The less understanding the better. 
Keep yourself cool and give no food 
tittle-tattle, and ye'll it all 


” 


for live 
down in time. 

Caradoe could get nothing more out 
of him. He was hurt, indignant and 
disappointed. His pleasure in his good 
fortune was gone. 

As he walked away from Mr. Tunstall 
he felt «s if he had better have let the 
Hy@¢ro. have its way, throw up his oid 
altogether, and begin life for 
He could do any- 


home 
himself elsewhere. 
thing he liked now, go and shoot big 
game, see life in London, climb inac- 
cessible mountains; what did it matter 
to him if he never again set foot in a 
little out-of-the-way Yorkshire valley, 
where his forefathers bore a very in- 
different character, and which offered 
no “advantages” to its inhabitants? 
Why, he might buy a big estate in the 
South of England and set up for him- 
self in a new county. Many men did 
with far less excuse, and ail this local 
tittle-iattle would either not travel be- 


yond its native hills or would soon be 
forgotten. 
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Better and stronger men than Cara- 
doc Crosby would have felt that the 
time had come to make a fresh start in 
life. 

Caradoc, walking idly along the vale, 
came to where a rough stone bridge 
the it flowed out 
through rush and reed at the foot of 
the little lake. 
gray moss-grown wall and looked up 


crossed river as 


He sat down on the 


the valley. 

The lake was dancing and sparkling 
in the sun. The little streams that fed 
it gleamed here and there like silver 
on the hillsides, the larch-trees, of 
which there were many, were in their 


fresh young green. A great thicket of 


hawthorn near at hand was in the 
glory of its “summer snow,” lambs 
bleated, rooks cawed, little’ birds 
sang. 


Caradoc thought of his uncle and of 
old Biddums, whom he meant to make 
so happy, of all his home world. It was 
that he 
reign as a queen. 


here wanted to set Elsie to 

The thought of Elsie penetrated the 
deep discouragement that 
upon him. It was mean 
the 


had come 
to throw up 
And perhaps 
strangely, but characteristically, it was 
with 


game in despair. 


despondency and hopelessness 
that Caradoc had to contend. His great 
and varied opportunities did not attract 
or tempt him. Perhaps he had hardly 
grown up to their level. 

“T’ll not funk it,” he said to himself. 
“I can’t marry Elsie with a dark place 
smothered up behind me. I know!” as 
a thought suddenly occurred to him. 
“T’ll go and tell old Ned all about it. 
I must do something, and that’s the 
best.” 

Perpetual motion, at Caradoc’s age, 
does not present much difficulty, and 
when Edward Mason came in, late in 
the afternoon of the same day, Crad 
rose out of a big chair and confronted 
him. 


“Hallo, Crad,” he said, “I thought 
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you might be coming up again. What 
is it? Tailor?’ 

“I'm going to consult 
Caradoe with a long breath. 
it’s the best thing I can do.” 

“I’ve no doubt it is,” said Ned, per- 
ceiving that it was on some more im- 
portant matter than new clothes that 
his opinion was needed. “Sit down, let 
us be comfortable. Is the Hydro. giv- 
ing trouble?” 

“No,” said Caradoc, “I shouldn’t care 
if they did. The fact is, first of all, 
I’m engaged to be married.” 

“The dickens you are! Not to—” 

“No!” flashed out Caradoc. “Hold 
your tongue and I'll tell you.” 

Then out came the whole story head- 
long, his attachment to Elsie, his pro- 
posals, the difficulty in the way. 
“You’ve met her, Ned. Vi’s friend at 
Beachcombe. You know her?’ 

“Oh yes,” said Ned. “A delightful girl. 
Thoroughly good sort, I should say.” 

“Of course, I knew you’d suit. I 
hoped to get her, Ned, when I believed 
that there was nothing before me but 
the shop and the Museum. I meant to 
work up so as to be fit to be Els- 
worthy’s partner, and to marry her. It 
was the first definite, honest hope I 
ever had, Ned. And I often feel that 
I wish I could have stuck to it.” 

“You're a very one-idea’d person, 
Crad, and you're’ extraordinarily 


” 


you,” said 
“I think 





young 

“Oh! Hang my youth! You’re exactly 
like that butler in ‘David Copper- 
field.’ ” 

“Exactly; like the excellent Litti- 
mer, ‘you’re so extremely young, sir, so 
very young.’ But what I mean is, that 
you haven’t in the least realized what 
your new wealth means, or how much 
it opens to you.” 

“I don’t care about it without her, 
and if there’s to be this misery at home 
—you see, Ned, it is always some one 
thing that makes one happy or miser- 
able. I was often much more wretched 
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than people knew, when father cut into 
me with hard words. You can’t for- 
get that sort of thing. I should feel I 
Was suspected at home, if I had a 
yacht, or won the Derby, or shot whole 
jungles full of tigers, though I should 
like traveling, and hunting up facts of 
natural history.” 

“I don’t believe you would 
Crad,”’ said Ned with a smile; 
one of those that are ‘on the 
the angels,’ whatever happens to you. 
But, apart from all that, you’re quite 
It’s an uncomfortable business 
As for 


forget, 
“you're 
side of 


right. 
and requires careful handling. 
Agnes, you may depend upon it that 
the Fletchers won’t allow scandals 
about the past, and it rests with you 
to disprove any as to the present. But 
about your father’s accident; I wish we 
could get to the bottom of any talk 
about that. You see, you had quar- 
relled with him; you had been lost, you 
turned up at that moment; half a word 
might set people’s tongues wagging 
about you.” 

“I know,” 
“They were all very civil to me at the 
funeral; then, I suppose, they heard the 
story, for when I wrote to old Hay- 
ward of Marsby Hall to ask if he knew 
of a land agency or anything, he was 
very curt and cool in his answer. But 
I believe I ought to do exactly as if I 
had never heard of it.”’ 

“Yes, I believe you ought. Make it 
well known that you’re going to have 
the place set in order, and set about it 
as soon as you can. The whole thing 
seems so impalpable that I think it 
must die away.” 

“It’s there,” said Crad gloomily. “But, 
Ned, I can’t live it down at Ashen- 
head, because it’s not there to be con- 
fronted. And I can’t really make out 
how they got to know anything about 
it. All that’s too true of me they knew 
before. I thought, if you could go down 
and see Mr. Elsworthy, you might tell 
him that you thought I wasn’t a bad lot 


said Caradoc sorrowfully. 
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altogether, and you might find out how 
he got hold of the story.” 

Edward did not think the suggestion 
a bad one. It was very desirable that 
an unprejudiced observer should see 
what these Elsworthys were really 
like; and, besides, he could judge 
whether any legai steps could be taken 
about the scandals; whether, at any 
rate, it might be well to threaten tak- 
ing them. In fact, Edward felt that 
he stood so much in the place of elder 
brother to Caradoc that he could not 
leave him without a helping hand. Let 
the boy once get disgusted with the 
home world, which seemed to be treat- 
ing him so scurvily, and the reaction 
would come with an inrush of new de- 
sires which his new wealth would give 
him ample means to gratify. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll go to Ashenhead 
as soon as I can get away, judge for 
myself, and see what can be done. In 
the meantime, if you go home I should 
advise you to take no notice. Does Mr. 
Quince know anything about it?’ 

“No. I don’t want to tell him.” 

“Well, we'll see. Let us come and 
get some dinner.” 

“Won’t you come and dine with me?” 
said Caradoc, “if you’ll take me to the 
proper place.” 

“T will: delighted,” said Ned, amused 
at the slight shyness with which Crad 
proffered the invitation. 

He promoted a visit on the next day 
to the tailor, which in truth was neces- 
sary, and helped Caradoc, who was but 
sparely provided with personal luxu- 
ries, or even necessaries, to fit himself 
out suitably. 

Crad was not too miserable to find 
this task agreeable, but his chief desire 
was to find suitable presents for every 
one. Two silk dresses as stiff and thick 
as possible were purchased for Bid- 
dums and for his old housekeeper; then 
a fine old illustrated book of North- 
country antiquities must be procured 
for Mr. Quince, who had sighed for it 
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for years; and a little gold diamond- 
headed arrow for Viola to fasten at her 
throat. And what could he send “the 
mother’? Didn’t she love that old 
white Indian shawl—yes, Chuddah, she 
called it!—Lawson used to wash it. He 
could send her a new one like it. And 
the children, they were easily suited. 
And while he was about the book for 
Mr. Quince, there was another thing-- 
the Ashenhead Museum wanted the 
really best authority on ancient British 
coins, of which their collection was 
good. 

“Sir Caradoc Crosby, formerly assist- 
ant curator,” must despatch a copy of 
it to the Council. Caradoc was particu- 
lar about the inscription on the card 
which went with this offering. He for- 
got his troubles while all this pleasant 
work was being done. 

There was also business to attend to, 
and plans for the repairs of Cathrigg 
Hall. Edward advised that a friend 
of his, a young architect, should run 
down and see it, before any builder 
was called upon to deal with it. 

As Caradoc went home he visited the 
“vet.”” at Northborough to whom, be- 
fore his period of exile began, he had 
sold his mastiff “Maida,” and with 
heart-searchings and tears had parted 
with the creature who worshipped his 
very footsteps. Where was Maida? 
Any price was to be given to get her 
back. The vet. thought that it was 
possible; he would try. Then there was 
a horse to be seen about, and orders 
given for part of the stable to be put 
roughly into order for it, and the old 
factotums might see about underlings, 
just to keep things going for the pres- 
ent. 

“Caleb Balderstone,” whose _ real 
name was James Mitchell, held his 
head high, and gave his orders with 
pomp and circumstance. Altogether 
a stir, like the awakening of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty’s palace, ran through the 
place. New slates, whitewash, carpen- 

















ter's work and paint had been almost 
mas scarce at Cathrigg as damask and 
gilding. Mr. Mitchell began to look out 
for a stable-lad for the new horse and 
for the animal which was still de- 
scribed as “her ladyship’s pony,” and 
the candidate whom he considered 
most promising was a young Jem 
Fletcher, one of the family at Swarth 
Ghyll, and to him he offered the place. 

The lad was more than willing, the 
affeir was settled, when a message 
came down to say that the boy was 
wanted by his elder brother Matthew, 
and could not be spared at any price. 

Mitchell took high offence, all the 
more because he knew well enough 
that a grudge against his master 
prompted the refusal. 

He had eecasion to go to Ashby to 
meet the new horse, and went to re- 
fresh himself at the Green Man, the 
mistress of which, Mrs. Cooper, had 
been a Fletcher of Swarth Ghyil. 

There he saw Agnes, stately in her 
black gown; and to her, as she served 
him with ale and bread and cheese, he 
observed that they had kept young Jem 
back from a real good chance in life. 
Sir Caradoc’s stable was going to he 
one of the best in the county, and if 
the lad had preved handy he might 
have been taken on permanently; as it 
was, he’d got a young man coming over 
from Marsby about the place. 

“Did Mat refuse to let Jem go to 
Cathrigg?”’ said Agnes. 

“Ay,” returned Mitchell. “Maybe you 
ean tell why. But Mat had better keep 
his tongue between his teeth.’ 

“There's nought for Mat to speak of, 
Mr. Mitchell,” said Agnes stiffly. 

“Ye were best to tell him so.” 

“What does he say, then?’ 

“Nay, folks don’t come to me with 
lying tales,” said Mr. Mitchell. 

It certainly was not easy to repeat 
‘ such to Agnes. She stood with her 
band on the table and her eyes on the 
window, thinking. She knew, of course, 
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and Mitchel! knew that she knew, what 
was referred to; but the old house- 
servants had never chosen to admit 
any knowledge of their young master’s 
former folly, or of the quarrel on the 
wedding-day. 

“T don’t agree with my brother 
Matthew,” she said after a minute, 
“and I shall tell him so. Our bit of 
land won’t keep Jem, nor give him 
work to do. But Mat’s often hard to 
bide, and so my husband found him, 
and myself, too.” 

“Eh, well, folks know their own af- 
fairs. Nay, no more ale, I thank ye; I 
mun _ go to station to meet the new 
mare. She’s a yal’able beast. Good- 
day t’ye. . 

“Good-day,” said Agnes. 

Agnes remained still, reflecting on 
the interview, with the result that she 
arranged with her aunt for a day’s holi- 
day and went over on the next day to 
Marsdale. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE GROWTA OF A SOUL. 


Edward Mason had once said that 
the Crosby nature was at once the most 
matter of fact and the most unpractical 
he had ever known, and that he never 
could tell whether they possessed more 
or less imagination than the rest of 
mankind. 

Sentimental, or what most people 
would call fanciful, obligations and in- 
fluences ruled their lives. Family feel- 
ing, old association, the stirring in their 
blood of all the currents of their native 
hills and dales, swayed them irresist- 
ibly. They felt impulses of which 
others hardly knew, and faulty, incon- 
siderate, selfish as they might often be, 
once let the claims of man or beast, or 
even place, tug at their heart-strings, 
and no motive of self-interest could 
stand against it. 

On the other hand, what they did not 
see or know by experience they often 
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entirely failed to realize. The advan- 
tages of wealth, the pleasures of the 
world, did not at once appeal to them. 
They did not know that they would 
come for them, and this, while it made 
them singularly unworldly and simple, 
also made them, as Edward said some- 
times, “only half-human,” and also li- 
able to be swung off their feet when 
the new influences had time to get hold 
of them and become experiences; there- 
fore their fate always hung in the bal- 
ance. Their souls grew slowly, and 
good and evil sometimes almost visibly 
contended for them. 

Caradoc’s pleasure in the pleasure of 
others, his feeling for every tender 
simple tie was perfectly spontaneous; 
he did not want to do anything else, but 
nevertheless, when he did come to feel 
what his wealth could do for him, it 
was quite possible that new delights, 
new powers, even perhaps new friends, 
might possess him as with a torrent’s 
force, and sweep his old self away. 

That is, whether it was possible or 
not depended on the nature and the 
strength of his love for Elsie Els- 
worthy. And Elsie had succeeded to 
Agnes, amid new surroundings. It was 
hard to be sure of him, and, as he grew 
more self-conscious, it was not easy for 
him to be sure of himself, 

In the same way Viola was very little 
moved by the change in her own pros- 
pects. She did not really understand 
how different Caradoc might make her 
future, never doubted that he 
would let her share in his good fortune; 
but when she knew that the Hydro. 
would no longer be permitted to devour 
Marsdale, and that would be 
repaired and reformed, she could have 
danced for joy. Yet she was changing. 
Her affection for Elsie, a more personal 


she 


, 


“home’ 


and, so to speak, less tribal feeling than 
any she had previously known, opened 
her mind to the things of which Elsie 
She new 


began to act on 


approved. 
motives; hitherto she had done or felt 
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things that were good because she 
must, because she could not help it, be- 
‘ause impulses greater and finer than 
she knew had seized her, and she had 
not resisted them. Now she began to do 
little things because she ought, very 
simple elementary doings, but such as 
she willed to do. Few people realize 
how small and simple the beginnings of 
a new life may be even in a grown-up 
girl, how childish are the prayers, how 
small the little duties, how crude the 
self-questioning of a beginner in the 
upward path. Viola might have given 
herself up to die for the intuitive pas- 
sions that swayed her like the wind, 
and came as they listed from she knew 
not where, but the impulse might have 
passed and left her as before; but in 
her tiny halting efforts to be good and 
industrious, and religious as she under- 
stood the word, she began to possess 


her own soul, and also she began to 


reflect on her past relations with 
George Winterton. He was coming 


home much sooner than he had in- 
tended, and coming to 
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his family at 
Beachcombe. 
return themselves and with 
Lady Crosby. If he 
Viola, and if she was now 
listen to his addresses, every one would 
But, if the broken or in- 
were not re- 


among 
again addressed 


willing to 


be satisfied. 
terrupted engagement 
newed, it was of less consequence now. 
There were still prospects before Viola; 
Caradoc would certainly give his sister 
opportunities of marriage, and would 
not leave her penniless. She might be 
taken to London, certainly introduced 
She might 
even grow into a beauty. All the young 


well in her own county. 
Crosbys had a certain deerlike carriage 
of the head and neck, a look as if they 
saw and heard over wide expanses, on 
to far horizons. This 
tinction. Quentin had always had it; 
he had been the handsomest of the 
Viola might pick and 
Her aunts were proud of her, 


them dis- 


gave 


three. now 


choose, 























though they could not exactly say that 
they found her a comfort to them in 
their daily life. 

They were not old enough nor in- 
valided enough to need a young com- 
panion, and Viola, though she tried 
hard to be “good,” was out of keeping, 
end worried by their little ways. They 
would be heartily glad to see her weil 
married, but they gave her to under- 
stand that they considered her free. 

She had become extremely ashamed 
of the abruptness and want of courtesy 
of her behavior to Mr. Winterton. She 
remembered his attentions and the ex- 
citement of her brief engagement with 
a sort of pleasure, and now that she 
felt herself to be a better match, her 
curious sense that she did not love him 
well enough to let him make sacrifices 
for her passed away. Besides, she had 
promised him once, and her sense of 
honor, though it had been swamped 
and overborne by irresistible impulses, 
was much more developed than her 
knowledge of what marriage would de- 
mand of her. 

She felt curious to see him again, 
curious and yet afraid, a state of mind 
not altogether unpromising for him. 
Edward Mason, at a distance, held his 
peace and vexed his soul. He dared 
not claim so ignorant a creature, one 
so unaware of what his claim upon her 
would mean. He did not take the in- 
itiative in writing to her, and she, she 
knew not why, ceased to write freely to 








him. 

She had never exactly confided in 
Elsie, she had been too much ashamed 
of her little story, but she knew that 
Elsie thought it wrong to marry unless 
you were in love. 

Viola did not exactly know what be- 
ing in love meant. She wished that 
Elsie would ask her to stay at Ashen- 
head; and, of course, poor Elsie was 
absolutely precluded from giving any 





such invitation. 
On the morning after the presents 
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from Caradoc arrived, she ran down to 
Lady Crosby’s to show her diamond 
arrow and to see the Chuddah shawl 
of which Caradoc had spoken in his 
brief note to her. 

“My dear, it is the most beautiful I 
ever saw,” said Lady Crosby. “Crad js 
more than good, and see what he has 
sent the children!” 

“Box of tools!” 

“Cups and saucers!” 

“Big doll!” cried all three children 
in a breath. 

Viola admired to her heart’s content, 
and presently absorbed herself in the 
box of tools, the use of which she un- 
derstood very well. 

“They’re very good ones, Giles,” she 
said critically. “You could make real 
boxes and little chairs and tables for 
the girl’s dolls. Ned used to teach us 
bow; I'll show you.” 

“Crad has sent Lawson a brooch. 
She’s so pleased,” said Giles. “And 
I’m so glad he isn’t going to sell Cath- 
rigg; I approve of that.” 

“You approve, you cock-sparrow!” 

“Yes,” said Giles. “Crad explained 
to me about having to sell Cathrigg be- 
cause he said [ came next to him. I 
knew he had to do it then, but I'd 
much rather not.” 

“Well, of course, we’re all very glad,” 
said Viola, who had not looked on Giles: 
much in the light of an heir-presump- 
tive. 

“But, of course, Crad will be mar- 
ried,” said Giles. “I heard Lawson say 
Sir Caradoc could look for a lady of 
title now.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Vi_ re- 
pressively. 

The little girls had followed Lady 
Crosby out of the room, and Giles was 
left alone with his sister. He perched 
himself on the edge of the table exam- 
ining his new tools. 

“Vi,” he said confideutially, “there’s 
something I should like to do if I was 
Crad.” 
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“What's that?” 

“Well, I’d set up a cross where poor 
papa was killed. I’ve been reading 
that they put them up in Italy where 
people were murdered.” 

“O Gilesy, I think Crad will put it 
up in the churchyard at Kirkby-Mars- 
dale. We don’t want to remember that 
dreadful place. If you’d seen it——” 

“I did see it,” said Giles. “You know 
I’d run away from Miss Woodly and 
hidden myself. I often ran away, she 
was such a duffer. And I was hidden 
up behind the big stone by the little 
cataracts—the ‘kittenracts,’ you know-- 
and I saw Crad come near and papa 
tumble down. I’m sorry I was naughty 
and hid just then. I couldn’t tell 
mother; it isn’t good for her to talk 
about it.” 

“O Giles darling, don’t talk about it; 
i’m sorry you did see it. Never mind; 
what have you got in that pretty box?” 

“Stamps,” said Giles. ‘“‘That’s the box 
Mr. Winterton gave me full of choco- 
lates, when he said he was going to be 
my brother. Is he to be our brother? 
Are you going to marry him, Vi?” 

“That’s no business of yours,” re- 
turned Vi sharply. 

“Well, but,” persisted Giles, who, as 
Crad was wout to say, held on like a 
ferret when he had an idea, “marrying 
you would make him our brother. I 
wish you’d marry Ned instead, Vi. 
Crad explained to me that he wasn't 
your brother or Crad’s.”’ 

“Giles! You're talking of what you 
don’t understand one little bit! Hold 
your tongue and play with your new 
toys.” 

“But you could marry Ned, because 
he isn’t your brother, Vi, and then he 
would be Crad’s.” 

“Giles, if you say another word—I’ll 
—T’ll—” 

“You can’t do anything to me,” said 
“Giles. 

“I won't teach you to carpenter, and 
mother won't let you do it by yourself 
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for fear you should cut your fingers off. 
Mind what I say. I must go now.” 

“Lawson says he’d like to. I heard 
her say so to Mitchell,” remarked Giles 
to his chisel as Viola went off ina 
hurry. 

She did not go straight home, but sat 
down on her favorite bench overlook- 
ing the sea. 

Her aunts, with doubtful wisdom, 
had long since tried to make her realize 
that Edward Mason was beyond her 
home circle, but never had she ceased 
to feel him her best friend. She fell 
into a reverie. A girl she knew well 
in Beachcombe was going to be mar- 
ried to a young barrister in the au- 
tumn. Her prospects and her future 
home were with interest 
among her companions. She was to live 
at Ealing, and the fresh, smart little 
semi-detached villa had been often de- 
scribed to Viola. Her husband could 
go to town by train or omnibus. She 
would walk to meet him when he came 
home, or watch for him at the garden- 
gate. Viola’s fancy changed the fig- 
ures; she saw Ned coming quickly up 
the dusty road, and herself standing 
by a_ pretty green gate, waving her 
hand to him. 

The day-dream persisted and 
branched out into new forms. Viola 
woke from it with a_ start, blushing 
violently, ashamed to think how it had 
caught hold of her. Holidays there 
would be in Marsdale; she would not 
lose her own moors and fells. But 
George Winterton could give her all 
the kingdoms of the world for her 
pleasure, take her to mountain or sea, 
give her the best of the continents. Ah, 
but life with him had seemed like exile, 
whereas the little sunny, dusty villa 
would be “home”—home, though it was 
not Marsdale. 

Viola’s thoughts tumbled over each 
other with little control from her will. 
The next was quite a new one. Could 
a careless, idle, incapable girl like her- 
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self keep house and manage servants 
and make—any one —comfortable when 
he came home; Edward had never told 
her the other day, when he came with 
Crad, that he noticed her improvement. 
He had said very little to her. “Law- 
son said he’d like to,” said Giles. 

But no one must know. It would be 
more dreadful than words could say 
that any one should know whether 
Viola would “like it!’ 

In half an hour or so, Miss Crosby 
walked into the drawing-room at St. 
Yerran’s and found her eldest aunt 
alone. She sat down a little out of her 
aunt’s range of vision. 

“Aunt Bessie,” she said, “I’ve got 
something I want to say.” 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Why, I know—I’ve come to see that 
I was rude and not well-behaved when 
I ran away from you and from Mr. 
Winterton. For some things I should 
like to ask his pardon.” 

The coolness of Viola’s manner and 
the impressiveness of her voice were 
maintained through this speech, though 
her heart was beating. 

“Well, my dear Vi, I don’t think 
you'll find him unforgiving.” 

“I would speak to him when he 
comes, only he might think I wanted 
to begin again.” 

“My dear, I haven’t any right to 
answer for George Winterton; but if, 
as you say, you see that you were 
foolish——” 

“No, I didn’t say ‘foolish,’ I said 
I was rude, I was quite right to stop. 
But what I want to say is that, of 
course, he may not want to have any- 
thing to do with me. All right if so. 
But, if he does, I want to be let alone 
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about it. I don’t want any one to 
talk to me, nor to talk about me. I’m 
not such a baby now, and I mean to 
find out my own mind.” 

“Certainly, Vi, you ought to do so.” 

“But,” said Viola, still in the same 
cool, calm voice, “I understand now 
that he was very good to me, and now 
that things are changed I mean to 
behave properly to him. But I want 
you to know that I haven’t made up 
my mind. I was very vain and silly 
at the time of the bazaar; I just went 
on without thinking about it.” 

“My dear, it was very natural.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vi, “but it wasn’t 
very nice of me. But I want to be 
let alone now.” 

“And so you shall, Vi. You shall 
meet him just as if nothing had oc- 
curred.” 

Miss Tremaddock communicated this 
odd conversation to her sisters, anit 
they agreed that, if George Winterton 
showed a desire to come forward 
again, as it was pretty well understood 
he would, he must have a hint not 
to hurry Viola, who would certainly 
come round in time with a good grace. 
“I consider his case very hopeful, af- 
ter all.” 

And so perhaps it was, for Viola 
grew more and more ashamed of hay- 
ing been first carried off her feet by 
vanity and folly, and then by the up- 
rush of passionate impulse, and of 
her “rude” and indefensible con- 
duct. 

If he cared for her still, his love 
must be worth something! But then 
there was that other fancy of the 
dusty road and the daily home-com- 
ing. Which would gain the day? 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 
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CROSSING THE RIVER, 


Now I further saw that between 
them and the gate was a river, but 
there was no bridge to go over, and the 
river was very deep. ... but the men 
that went with them said “You must 
go through, or you cannot come at the 
gate.”—The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


In the garden of a little North Wales 
farm a girl kneeling in front of a 
rough garden-seat was reading ear- 
nestly. The hot August sun poured 
down upon her head, and under the 
influence of its rays the hills which 
enfolded the little homestead had be- 
gun to assume their mid-day aspect 
of remote and shimmering mystery. 
The air was thick with the hum of 
bees and insects and heavy with the 
scent of flowers, and the sounds of 
animal life which came from the 
farm seemed to mingle harmoniously 
enough with the murmurings of Na- 
ture, though a note of discord was 
occasionally struck by the sharp voi- 
ces of a woman coming from the 
house, issuing orders and directions 
in the Welsh tongue. 

The girl read on undisturbed, how- 
ever, her elbows planted one on each 
side of the book, which was propped 
against the back of the rustic chair, 
her lips parted, her breath coming 
and going quickly with the intense 
interest of the story. 

Taith y Pererin it was called, “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to 
that which is to come,” and she had 
just reached the part that describes 
the going of Christian and Hopeful 
across the river, on the other side of 
which the “two shining ones waited 
to bid them enter in at the Gate of 
Life.” 

At this moment a woman appeared 
in the doorway and called sharply 
“Lissie!” The girl started violently, 


was still for a moment, then rose and 
went towards the house, walking as 
though in a dream. It was a pathetic 
little figure hers, stunted, slight, un- 
formed as a child’s; yet with these 
disadvantages, and poorly clad and 
worse shod though she was, she pos- 
sessed some undefinable charm and 
grace of movement. Her feet seemed 
to float over the ground rather than 
to touch it—so you would think might 
one walk who had for ever done with 
earthly obstructions and limitations. 
Her face was in shape a narrow oval, 
with small features and pointed chin, 
a weak face redeemed from insignifi- 
cance by a pair of strange and beau- 
tiful eyes. These were large and 
deeply set, of a clear blue-gray color, 
fringed with black eyelashes matching 
the masses of hair which seemed al- 
most to weigh down the small head 
and slender neck. They were the 
eyes of a visionary and a dreamer, 
of one to whom the outer world in 
which the body moves is far less real 
than is that inner one where the spirit 
dwells holding commune with things 
intangible. 

Because of these haunting and 
haunted eyes, and because of her 
silent and abstracted ways, Lizzie 
Lewis was considered by the relative 
who gave her shelter and by their 
few neighbors to be, in the idiom of 
the country, “Dim yn hollol ben lathen” 
—(not quite all there.) The truth was 
that the fates had not been kind to 
Lizzie, for, having sown in the field 
of her destiny the seeds of a sweet 
and clinging nature, and fostered them 
with the sunshine of unceasing love 
and the dews of holy precept and 
example, they seemingly repented of 
their good intentions and brought a 
bitter frost to play havoc with the 
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fair fruits that promised to be the 
outcome of their care. Five years 
ago, when she was just fifteen, Liz- 
zie’s parents had died within a few 
weeks of one another, the happy little 
home in an adjoining valley had been 
up, and Lizzie herself had 
been taken possession of by her 
mother’s sister, the childless widow 
of a small farmer who after much 
striving had successfully drunk him- 
self to death a short time previously. 

During the first months of her so- 
journ in her new home, Lizzie had 
wondered ceaselessly how this wom- 
an could be the sister of her gentle 
mother, for she knew 
nothing of the poverty and shame 
disappointments, the cowardly 
blows, the foul curses which had 
hardened and soured her aunt. Though 
came, she had 
long ceased to Hard work 
had stunted her body, hard words 
had checked the growth of her mind 
and stifled the love towards her fel- 
low-creatures which had filled her 
heart in the happy childish days. 
Thus driven back upon herself for all 
happiness, she had found its shadow 
in the memory of the love that had 
once surrounded her, and in thoughts 
and theories of that brighter world 
is to come.” As the years 
the childish memories 
grew fainter, this thought chiefly 
filled her mind. She prayed passion- 
ately and repeatedly to God that He 
would “take her home,” spending 
hours of her too-short nights on her 
knees, until, sometimes, wrought into 
an ecstacy of faith and longing, she 
would fancy she could hear Him 
whispering to her from far away 
among the stars, and so she would 
fall asleep full of hope, only to be 
waked at dawn by the rough hand, 
the harsh voice of her aunt. 

But just a month ago a wonderful 
thing had happened. She had found 


broken 


sweet-voiced 


and 


never 
wonder. 


enlightenment 


“which 


passed and 
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at the back of an old cupboard this 
tattered copy of the Taith y Pererin, 
and opening it hurriedly had come 
across the picture of Christian and 
Hopeful gazing across the river at 
the shining city “that stood upon a 
mighty hill.” From that day the 
book had never been out of her hand. 
By night she spent blissful hours 
spelling out its contents with the aid 
of the summer starlight and occa- 
sionally of a stolen candle-end. Her 
days were a waking dream wherein 
with the Pilgrims she _ travelled 
through dreary wildernesses and dark 
valleys, met with grim giants, roar- 
ing lions, and pitfalls and morasses 
of all kinds, but knew ever that in the 
end would come those beautiful and 
shining angels who are sent to aid 
the weary and succor the oppressed. 
To-day she had reached the climax 
of their journey, and in her eager in- 
terest she had thrown the fear of her 


aunt’s displeasure to the winds and 
was openly neglecting the thousand 
and one duties that had been as- 


signed to her. 

“Wft ichi!l’—(shame on thee, Lissie), 
burst out Mrs. Evans as the girl drew 
near; “did I not tell thee many times 
to be ready in good time for the bury- 
ing of Mrs. Jones, Morfa?—and here 
thou art still, thy work not done, thou 
not ready, and a mile or more to thee 
to walk. A lazy bad girl thou art, I 
am tired on thee and thy idle ways. 
Yes indeed! Go now at once and get 
thyself ready. Go!” and she gave the 
girl a hasty push. stumbled 
and nearly fell, then recovered her- 
self and hurried up to her room to 
dress. In less than five minutes she 
was down again, and had started on 
her walk, followed by her aunt’s shrill 
admonitions to make haste, to be 
home as early as possible, and to be 
sure to explain to the family at Morfa 
the reasons why she alone could be 
spared to attend “the burying.” 


Lizzie 
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Tyn-y-Bryn, as the home of Lizzie’s 
aunt was called, stood high on the 
slope of a hill and looked down over 
one of the most beautiful of the val- 
leys of North Wales. Thick woods 
of young larch interspersed with lines 
of spruce fir clothed the hillsides, 
and it was along a path which wound 
through these woods down to the val- 
ley beneath that Lizzie took her way. 
Not a breath of air was stirring un- 
der the larches, and in spite of the 
shade they afforded it seemed hotter 
there than out in the full glare of the 
sun. Nevertheless the girl went 
quickly along, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. Her black sail- 
or-hat was pulled well over her face, 
and from its shadow her eyes gazed 
forth dim and misty with unshed 
tears. Presently the path widened 
out at a spot where timber had been 
recently cut, and from the open space 
a portion of the valley and its sur- 
roundings were visible. 


Lizzie stopped and surveyed the 
scene. A peaceful smiling valley, 


with cattle and ponies grazing about 
in the meadows, and little spirals of 
smoke going up into the summer air 
from the chimneys of the scattered 
homesteads. Through the midst of 
these quiet pastures rolled the river, 
a broad shining band, and beyond all 
rose the solemn hills, tree-clad nearly 
to their summits, of manifold shapes 
and exceeding beauty of outline. In 
some conditions of weather and sea- 
son they could look dark and forbid- 


ding enough, but to-day, bathed in 
the tranquil glory of summer sun- 
shine, they seemed to be easy and 


beautiful pathways up to the heavens 


into whose blue depths their most 
distant summits vanished. As _ the 
girl looked her face gradually 


changed, the little pucker between the 
brows disappeared, the mist of tears 
dried up, and her eyes shone with 
the light that had filled them in the 


Crossing the River. 


garden at Tyn-y-Bryn that morning. 
The real was once more exchanged 
for the ideal, her soul had wandered 
back into its kingdom of dreams, and 
her errand was in danger of being 
forgotten. A rabbit darting from the 
undergrowth near startled her into 
the recollection of it, and, resuming. 
almost mechanically her walk, she ar- 
rived in a few moments at the little 


farmhouse known as_ Tan-y-Fron, 
from which the funeral procession 


was to set out. The minister had. 
just arrived, and the preliminary ser- 
vice was about to begin. Lizzie en- 
tered and sat down quietly at the 
back of the crowd of people which 
filled the little room. 

Coming in from the bright sun- 
shine without, the comparative gloom 
had a strange effect upon her. She 
felt confused and excited, almost 
alarmed at first, then a curious sense 
of separation stole over her, and she 
seemed to hear as from a far distance 
the prayers and hymns and the short 
address given by the minister. Once 
only she started slightly and turned 


her dreamy: gaze full on his face. 
“Oh, my friends,” he had said, “our 


dear sister is now in the land of glory 
and light and love; who have 
known her life and who have gazed 
on her dead face can be in no doubt 
of that. She suffered much pain and 
many sorrows, but God in His mercy 
has called her to Himself, and all is 
now well with her. She has crossed 
the river and found everlasting peace 
on the other side.” 

“She has crossed the She-- 
the dead woman—too, had crossed the 
river then, the river that all must 
cross even as the Pilgrims had done. 
Oh, where did it flow and how could 
she find the way to its banks? A bit- 
ter longing to know seized her, and 
with it came a sensation of despair. 
To whom could she put these ques- 
To the neighbors around her?- 


we 


river.” 


tions? 
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Oh, no! She could never ask them, 
she knew too well the half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous smiles with which 
they would respond. The minister— 
perhaps he would tell her, he was a 
good and wise man and had spoken 
kindly to her on more than one oc- 
easion; but she could not ask him now, 
it would be hours, perhaps days, be- 
fore she could ask him, and oh, how 
could she wait? Perhaps God would 
show her the way if she asked Him 
very earnestly; if she told Him once 
more how tired and sad she was, per- 
haps He would call her too; she 
knelt with closed eyes, her whole soul 
uplifted in passionate prayer. Mean- 
while the service had ended, and the 
mourners rose and went outside to 
join the procession to the chapel bury- 
ing-ground a mile away. Lizzie too 
rose from her knees, but sat down 
again, overcome by a sudden dizzi- 
ness and faintness. 

The minister, the last to leave the 
room, noticed her sitting there, and, 
touching her gently on the shoulder, 
whispered, “Come, Lissie bach, come; 
thou shouldst not linger on the Lord’s 


business. He wants thee, too, little 
one. He wants thee too.” The 
words thrilled through her tired 
body and rang like a _ trumpet. 
eall in her excited brain. Start- 
ing to her feet, she followed 
him outside, and took her place 


in the funeral train, which had begun 
to move slowly along the high road. 

It was now past two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the sun was high in 
heaven, blazing down on the treeless 
road. The dust, stirred by the horse 
and the wheels of the hearse, drifted 
back, covering the feet of the mourn- 
ers with a gray veil. They walked in 
groups, sometimes conversing, some- 
times wailing in unison the stanzas 
of a funeral hymn; outwardly mourn- 
ful, their hearts were uplifted within 
them and glowed with the still joy 
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that comes to the Celt in the presence 
of death and its observances. Lizzie 
walked apart and alone; none desired 
her unresponsive companionship, and 
she herself was scarcely cognizant of 
the presence of material companions. 
In body she trudged the high road, 
scorched by the sun, choked by the 
dust, faint and weary from lack of 
food; but in spirit she walked another 
earth, one of exceeding beauty. There- 
in she was neither sad nor wearied, 
troubled neither in mind nor in body, 
for she walked with Christian and 
Hopeful through the land of Beulah 
which is “upon the borders of Heav- 
en,” where the air is very sweet and 
pleasant, and wherein may be met 
abundance of all things lovely and de- 
sirable. 

For knowledge had come to her, a 
full understanding that she too would 
receive the summons to cross the riv- 
er, and that she had already set her 
foot on the path that should lead her 
to it. She knew not yet the way of 
her going, but God would soon make 
it clear—of that she felt sure, for He 
had been very, very kind. He knew 
how things puzzled and perplexed her, 
and He had spoken quite plainly, so 
that there might be no doubt, first in 
the pages of that wonderful Book, 
and then through the voice of His 
minister. Over her spirit came a 
sense of great awe and wonderment 
at the mysteries which would pres- 
ently be revealed to her, but neither 
doubt nor fear was mingled with it. 

The road along which the funeral 
procession was passing had hitherto 
kept in a line with the river, from 
which it was separated only by narrow 
meadows; but, as they now reached 
a gateway from which a path led to 
the water’s edge, it could be seen that 
at this point the river took a wide 
curve and continned its course at 
right angles away from the road. 
Just at the bend the banks were al- 
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most level with the water, and when, 
as now, the tide was up, the river 
spread out broadly. creeping in little 
shallow waves all over the edges of 
its banks, gently swaying the tall 
reeds and grasses that grew thickly 


along them, and filling up the un- 
sightly holes made by the feet of 
thirsty ponies and cattle. The sun- 


rays fell athwart the bend at this 
moment, enveloping it in a golden 
haze, through which the bright crests 
of the dancing wavelets gleamed like 
sparkling jewels. Lizzie, attracted by 
the glow, turned her head, and for the 
first time, noticed the river flowing 
but a few yards away from her. She 
stood still, a great question growing 
in her eyes. The funeral train swept 
on, the last of her companions turned 
the corner of the road, and she was 
alone. 

As she stood it seemed that the 
scales of mortal vision fell from her 
eyes, and with them all hesitation 
and uncertainty of purpose. Entering 
the gateway, in a few moments she 
stood at the water’s edge. At her feet 
rolled the sparkling golden tide, and 
beyond it rose the hills bathed in 
misty glory. Here and there a sun- 
beam touching the window of some 
cottage made it the centre of a star- 
like radiance. It was all so like the 
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picture she had seen in the book at 
Tyn-y-Bryn, so like but so much more 
beautiful. Yonder shone the golden 
city of Heaven, at whose gates “the 
two shining ones” were waiting to 
lead her into the presence of the King. 
The way to it lay through the river, 
the river that is “very deep,” but she 
feared it not. She took off her cap 
and cape, and laid them down on the 
bank, then stepped joyfully and se- 
renely into the water. The shallow 
waves played round her aching feet 
and sang a gentle lullaby to her tired 
brain. She walked steadily forward 
till getting into the current she sank, 
again immediately in mid- 
The golden ripples were all 
around her now, dazzling and con- 
fusing her, but before a momentary 
fear had time to form itself in her 
mind her eye was caught by a white 
gleam in front of her. It was only the 
sun glancing on the little white water- 
fall as it danced down the hill-slope 
opposite, but to Lizzie it was the 
crowning proof of God’s wonderful 
tenderness towards her. Yonder came 
the shining ones sent by Him to greet 
and help her; she threw out her arms 
with one cry of joy and welcome, and 
so passed through the River of Death 
to her rest on the other side. 
Jeannie S. Popham. 


but rose 
stream. 
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The sky had been overcast since day- 
break, and the rain, which during the 
hours of darkness had “fair-li teem’d 
the locals de- 


an’ poor’d doon,” as 


scribed it, was Succeeded by a power- 
ful gale, gusts of which penetrated into 


the most sheltered recesses of Kent 
dale. 

Before we had driven half a mile we 
were crossing a high elevation with the 
wind, thrice stronger than we had an- 
ticipated, sighing bleak ex- 
panses of moor and pasture, soughing 


across 


through sparse savvins and coppices. 
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Thus for six miles: then we dis- 
mounted to walk a long hill, from the 
summit of which glorious Windermere 
was sighted. At Lowwood the gale was 
rolling huge billows inshore, where 
they broke among the boulders into a 
score of white fountains, the spray 
from which drove in a fine mist over 
the low wall into our faces. Near 
Waterhead, besides a view down the 
tossing waters of the lake, we caught 
a wonderful glimpse of the lofty moun- 
tain circle where the drifts of a late 
snowstorm still showed. 

After our horses had been refreshed 
at Ambleside, we turned down to 
Rothay Bridge and drove along the 
road under Loughrigg, passing many 
places associated with the memory of 
Wordsworth, whose great genius inter- 
preted the charms of Nature as here 
seen. The famous stepping-stones were 
under water, for the Rothay was in 
high flood after the night’s rain. 
Through the leafless screen of oak and 
beech, as we approached Pelter Bridge 
a chance view of the poet’s home, 
Rydal Mount, was noted, and later we 
drove by his favorite rock seat, whence 
he watched for many years the seasons 
come and go over Rydal Mere and 
Loughrigg. A russet tinge on the tow- 
ering hillsides around told of dead 
bracken: the gale thundered and 
shrieked among the crags and screes of 
Nab Scar. The surface of Grasmere, 
sheltered as it is by coppice-hung hills, 
hardly betrayed a ripple, and by one 
o'clock we were passing Dove Cottage, 
where Wordsworth passed his early 
years, and soon reached the village. 
We first visited the quiet churchyard 
by the Rothay, to see the “Poet’s Cor- 
ner,” then strolled towards Silver 
Howe and Score Crags. We crossed 
the lower breast of the famous guide 
race-course, then scrambled up the 
edge of a deep, rocky glen. The vale 
of Grasmere spread out behind and be- 
low with 
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Rydal heights and Dunmail raise, 
And all their fellow banks and braes. 

Helm Crag—‘The Witch’s Lair’—was 
still more than ever dominating the 
outlook northward, the great masses of 
crag on its shoulders showing up finely. 
Fairfield buried its head in cloud, ren- 
dering the rift of Tongue Ghyll, close 
guarded by wide drifts, more distinct. 
The ghyll, after we had nearly reached 
the hawse, turned up into the fir woods. 
A torrent was foaming its way down: 
its white cataracts showing clearly 
through the denuded branches. A lady 
of our party was busy pinning her hat 
more securely, when a whir!-blast from 
behind the hill rushed o’er the wood 
with startling sound. The hat was 
wrenched from her hands, whirled a 
little distance in mid-air, finally drop- 
ping in the depths of the gully, whence 
it was retrieved intact. Just as we 
reached the belt of crags and bracken 
I noticed a gray roof through a veil of 
trees—Score Crags farm, where we 
were to partake of a meal. Another 
squall struck us as we got along a par- 
ticularly exposed piece of upland— 
“That’s wild,” said we, but we didn’t 
know what was in store. The farm we 
stopped at may be a little out of the 
way, but it is a place for a meal of the 
sound solid character only dalesfolk 
know how to prepare. 

After dinner we settled to go to Ease- 
dale Tarn, some three miles away by 
rough and steep mountain path. We 
wandered through leafless wood and 
soaking meadow till we reached the 
path up the dale. The walk up was 
delightful: a few picturesque farm- 
steads were dotted here and there ia 
odd corners; the mountain solitudes 
approached us closely; every turn in 
the brae showed up a new recess down 
which rushed a swollen torrent. In 
front, the roar of Sour Milk Force was 
becoming perceptible though the white 
ribbon of falling water was still half 
a mile away, and high above the hol- 
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low valley the gale could be heard 
sweeping. With us, however, the air 
was almost calm. We were now ap- 
proaching a pine wood, through the 
swaying tops of which could be secn 
the Force. The path led steeply up the 
brae, over which the water was coming 
in gigantic leaps. We sat awhile ad- 
miring the scene; the cataract is di- 
vided into three distinct forces: after 
tumbling over the first, the beck swirls 
round a deep pool; escaping, its current 
is divided by a huge mass of stone 
fringed with ash and heather and sav- 
vin, and it dashes down two riven 
courses to a narrow basin. Below this, 
embowered in a ferny brake, 


Starts from a dizzy steep the un- 
daunted rill, 

Robed instantly in garb of snow-white 
foam. 


A curiously twisted hawthorn bush 
has found a footing right among the 
roaring waters, and amid the clouds of 
spray rising from the rocky foot of the 
eascade scores of heather tufts flour- 
ish. Though we were as yet under 
cover of the crags, the power of the 
gale was becoming more perceptible, 
and as we passed into the open beyond 
the uppermost fall we turned to face 
it. The effluent of Easedale Tarn 
rattled down the hollow by our side; 
the scene grew bleaker and, as we rose 
higher, our difficulties from the wind 
increased, The rocky summit beyond 
the tarn (which was as yet invisible) 
became more and more prominent. We 
climbed up the water-washed path to 
the edge of the tarn-basir in a perfect 
hurricane. For a few minutes we kept 
in the shelter of the refreshment hut, 
but as the force of the wind abated 
we ventured into the open. The water 
was far above its ordinary level; down 
every ghyll could be seen pouring those 
white stretches of foam denoting sur- 
charged streams. Against the dull gray 
sky, the dark, immovable mountains 
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sheered up grandly, and here and there 
in the deepest ghylls were white 
patches of snow. From the head of the 
tarn two glens opened; there was an 
angry shout of the gale on the storm- 
riven front of Biakerigg, and instantly 
the powerful blast was again on us. 
Head bent we tried to hold our ground; 
one lady had sat down on a low rock 
while we surveyed the wild scene. The 
storm struck her, carrying her bodily 
some feet from her seat. Through the 
wilder gusts came a fine moisture— 
spray from the tarn. As rapidly as pos- 
sible we returned to the shelter of the 
roughly built hut, and engaged its 
weuther-beaten owner in conversation. 
“It was wilder this morning; why, 
man, it tuk t’watter off t’tarn i’ sheets 
a foot thick.” It was sufficiently wild 
now; but as the squall wore itself out 
I ventured again on to that exposed 
platform, and found that by going on 
to one knee the power of the gale 
could be more easily resisted. The 
scene was splendid; every few seconds 
a gust of wind struck near the head of 
the water, and, as it came sweeping to- 
wards us, we could see it lifting the 
spray in white cloudlets. As yet we 
knelt in comparative calm, but the 
pressure increased as the squall laced 
along the waves in our direction. In 
the twinkling of an eye it seemed that 
the storm fury leapt upon us; huge 
breakers were heaped against the shore 
at our feet, and the white spray flew 
like smoke far up the hillside. Many a 
time we were almost blown over, but 
we stuck to our position somehow. The 
power of the gale was a_ revelation 
even to one inured to mountain storms. 

After a pause we left the tarn aside, 
and, harried by the blustering gale, 
made our way back to Sour Milk Force, 
where we had left the remainder of 
our party, and then, tracing the beck 
as it swiftly rushes throngh rocky 
passes, or makes its way down quietly 
flowing reaches, or dances down brief 

















waterbreaks, on to Grasmere, and so 
home. 


II. 


It does not, perhaps, argue much pru- 
dence to turn out early in the morning 
after a series of heavy thundershow- 
ers, and to essay a long cycle ride. Till 
the world wakes up (about eight 
o’clock) the cyclist is practically cut off 
from all shelter and harbor. 

When I started at 4 A. M. the light 
was only poor, and a cold breeze was 
blowing. The sky was packed with 
dense rain clouds, and at any moment 
a heavy shower might descend. Fora 
mile or two my route lay between high 
hedges, under the shade of which the 
roadway had made little progress to- 
wards drying. Mud splashed up in 
showers, and I was thankful when the 
lines of telegraph poles showed the 
Shap turnpike, where the going would 
be almost dry. 

By a number of easy ascents the road 
rose till a wide view of the vale of 
Kent was commanded, and at four 
miles from Kendal I was on a corner 
of the hill. On three sides the fields 
fell down to the Sprint, whose numer- 
ous waterbreaks gleamed whitely 
through fringing birch and coppice. To 
the right the road continued gradually 
rising to a region of gray moorland 
pastures. A deep hollow between steep 
wooded hills showed the entrance to a 
narrow glen on our left, but a gray belt 
of mist shut off all view of the distant 
mountains. A few minutes after pass- 
ing a little wayside inn I was pedalling 
by the edge of a dense fir plantation. 
Scores of rabbits lopped about on the 
roadway, then, as the sound of creep- 
ing tires came nearer, bolted, some to 
the shelter of the turnip field, more 
into the wood. 

Passing Forest Hall, one of the larg- 
est of our mountain sheep farms, I was 
speedily in view of the cul-de-sac valley 
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which ends in Hollowgate. So far the 
weather had been fair, though dull; 
now for a short minute the sun broke 
through the cloud banks. It was but 
a “glish,” preliminary to the closing 
down of the clouds on the hills and to 
a drenching shower. In this moment 
of sunlight I looked up the fell-side. 
Over the waving brackens rose a 
heather-covered rocky bluff, and upon 
its front many sheep were feeding, 
their gray coats contrasting beauti- 
fully with the deep brown background. 
The grass by the roadside was beaded 
with moisture though no rain had 
fallen, but the mist had hours before 
dragged its clammy ragged edge across 
the dalehead. As I rode further up the 
pass, it became perceptibly darker; a 
cloud was rolling in behind, and I was 
speedily enveloped. Before dismount- 
ing at the corner where begins the de- 
scent to Borough Bridge the mist was 
so dense that little beyond the wall by 
the road’s edge could be seen. Now and 
again a bracken-covered hill shoulder 
would pierce through the moving veil, 
in the next sweep of the wind all 
would again be buried in murky gray- 
ness. A tiny cluster of houses now 
came into view, and as soon as the road 
could be clearly seen I mounted my 
cycle again. The damp of the mist had 
penetrated to my skin, but many u 
time had I thus been drenched on the 
Lakeland mountains. The momentum 
gathered by my machine carried me 
without exertion a fair way up the suc- 
ceeding slope—the beginning of the 
two-mile ascent—and here I dis- 
mounted again. Seen through the half- 
light of the mist-breath Boroughdale 
is a cheerless place. The three bleak 
houses—one of which was an inn in the 
old coaching days—had a deserted air: 
the beck splashed along a rough, rocky 
bed, and the few pastures were choked 
with boulders from unseen heights 
above the mist. Only two or three 
trees were in sight to relieve the gen- 
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eral air of desolation by their warm 
green foliage. After completing some 
two-thirds of the climb I made a halt: 
the mist was now whirling about in 
huge masses under the influence of a 
strong wind, and frequently at a gap 
in the cloud stream there was a splen- 
cid view into the dale beneath. I could 
not refrain from a retrospect of the 
wild scenes enacted since history be- 
gan on this bleak “cross-fells” road. 
The hordes of the Forty-Five under 
Frince Charlie’s banner had tramped 
gaily across it to the south; a few short 
weeks later they had doggedly re- 
treated through November mists and 
rains, with the Hanoverian soldiers 
harassing their rear. 

The mist again surrounded me as I 
faced the last slope, and a heavy 
shower came on. It was no use think- 
ing of shelter, for the nearest houses 
were six miles ahead. At the crest of 
the hill the road lies open to the moor, 
and to right and left, till the shifting, 
dead silvery mask stayed the outlook, 
were long slopes of heather, above 
dark layers of peat. Here and there 
an industrious dalesman, undaunted by 
the thinness of the chocolate-colored 
layers, had cut a few cartloads of the 
fuel and stacked it that it might dry 
the more quickly. I rode a few hun- 
dred yards here, then dismounted, for 
the surface of the road was covered 
with sharp gravel. There was a rust- 
ling among the lush grass by the road- 
side, as if some small animal were 
moving, and a moment later the head 
of a young cock grouse appeared, and 
one after another came his family. I 
watched them feed for a full minute, 
then picked up a_ stone and shied it 
among them. A slight acceleration of 


their leisurely pace, a protesting ‘“‘cluck- 
uck” from the cock, to whom the stone 
had fallen unpleasantly close, were the 
only effects. 

Below the mist-wreaths I mounted, 
and was soon passing Wasdale Bridge, 
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then over the short hill came long de- 
scending miles through Shap and 
Hackthorpe, and by the spreading oak- 
woods to the Eden. Everywhere I was 
the first cyclist, disturbing the par- 
tridges, the rabbits, and the hares. 
After a day in the village town of 
Appleby I had to ride again over the 
Shap Fell. The light was rapidly wan- 
ing by the time I reached the granite 
works, and the sheep were moving 
down from the higher ground. The sun 
had set in a flurry of crimson clouds, 
a danger signal for the morrow. The 
silence deepened as I rode by Wasdale 
Bridge; a curlew rose from a pool by 
the roadside, its wild whistle resound- 
ing over the moor. The darkness was 
complete by the time I arrived at the 
head of the ascent, and the clouds had 
long since spread over the higher 
ground. I did not dare ride down that 
long slope, as my machine was brake- 
less, so walked, and by 9 P.M. was re- 
passing the lonely houses of Borough- 
bridge. At the top of Hucks Brow I 
again mounted, but the darkness in the 
shadow of the coverts—to which the 
feeble glimmer of my lamp apparently 
only added intensity—was so complete 
that it was anxious work. The sky was 
without a ray of light, and the road- 
way so covered with pools of water 
that it was difficult to see where ma- 
cadam ended and grass began. After 
five miles going at a_ snail’s pace I 
came to a lane, unrideable certainly, 
but a short cut for home. I wheeled 
the cycle along the narrow way be- 
tween the tall hedgerows of hazel, syc- 
amore, and ash. It was dark here, I 
could barely see my own hand before 
my eyes; but bats were wheeling and 
twittering, and the faint hum of noc- 
turnal insects, as they hovered round 
favorite plants, was plainly heard. An 
affrighted hedgehog dashed across the 
tiny patch of light from my lamp, tak- 
ing refuge in the dense undergrowth. 




















I tried hard to analyze the various 
sounds of night, but failed. An owl 
hooted from the ivies of an old farm- 
house, a lamb bleated from the intakes, 
a rabbit rushed headlong down the 
road. That was all. I am not easily 
tired of wandering, either afoot or 
awheel, but this time I was drowsy 
and weary for home. 


III. 


There is a very certain pleasure in 
long-distance walking, but it is hardly 
apparent at 5 A.M. on a morning when 
the thermometer registers five degrees 
of frost. The glorious autumnal tints 
on moor and hedgerow and brae are 
scarcely perceived till exercise some- 
what warms the blood. Then, as the 
atmosphere grows more tolerable, the 
scene seems to gain in beauty, 

The sun had not yet risen, stars were 
glowing brilliantly, a rosy flush was 
gradually creeping along the east. We 
soon left behind the square, gray-tow- 
ered village church, with its unfixed 
sundial, the squire’s modest home amid 
close-clipt yews, a few sycamore-sur- 
rounded farmsteads, and entered the 
open road. The mountains do not ap- 
proach our dale closely, but there is a 
grand outlook to right and left over a 
landscape in which predominates “the 
rushy fen, the ragged furze ... the 
stony heath . . . the stubble chapt, the 
thistly lawn, the thick entangled broom 
.. . the withered fern.” A partridge 
called from a stubble on the hillside, a 
curlew whistled aloft. As we passed 
a little nook of mountain land, a gaunt 
heron rose from the tiny runnell inter- 
secting it, and made away with meas- 
uredly sweeping wings towards the 


tarn over the next bluff. 

We got our first glimpse of Winder- 
mere just before a quarter-past six, and 
three-quarters of an hour later reached 
its shores at Lowwood, Here for some 
distance the road 


lies close to the 
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lake’s edge. A slight breeze was rip- 
pling the surface, the beds of grass and 
occasional rushes swayed, and tiny 
rollers lapped the shore. Occasionally 
we were divided from the lake by a 
thin fringe of oak and ash, sycamore 
and alder, overgrown with green cling- 
ing ivies and dead honeysuckle trail- 
ers. The sun was now noticeably be- 
ginning to shed a warmer light on the 
gray clouds: tints of crimson and or- 
ange, rose and mauve, crept through 
the interstices of the dull canopy, and 
at last the surface of the water caught 
glimmerings of the brightening dawn. 
Down the lake the view was ended by 
a chain of tree-crowned islets, while to 
right and left pine-hung bluffs as- 
cended. It was interesting to note the 
various stages of autumnal decay: we 
had passed through many woods where 
the way was thickly carpeted with 
fallen ash leaves, a few, loosened by the 
slight morning breeze, were already 
twirling down. At other places, too, 
the roadway was carpeted with acorns 
and beechmast. The hazel coppices 
clinging to the rocky slope of Wansfelli 
were gorgeous; the oak trees beneath 
barely showed the touches of autumn. 
while the deep green of pine and holly 
struck more than usually sombre. We 
were passing towards the water’s head 
when there opened out a grand semi- 
circle of mountains, from Loughrigg to 
Wansfell, with the half lights of early 
morning still floating in their bosoms. 
Across the lake the white sails of a 
yacht were being hoisted, and the con- 
trast of snowy canvas against distant 
greeneryand steel-like waters was most 
effective. Afew char-fishers were afloat, 
and the steamer by the pier was rais- 
ing a white cloud preparatory to the 
day’s work. We took the road round 
the head of the water, passing the low 
site of the old Roman camp, guarded 
on three sides by river and lake. So 
far Loughrigg had only appeared to us 
over lofty trees, but now it showed 
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clear in a long, rugged line of rock and 
bracken, heather and coppice.. For 
awhile the sun found a gap among the 
clouds, and speedily 


The rigid hoar-frost melts before his 
beam; 

And hung on every spray, on every 
blade 

Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle 


round. 


Though the clouds were barely clear- 
ing the summits in their low flights, 
the air was clear, and the ripple of the 
slight breeze was plainly discernible on 
the many-hued bracken beds above the 
coppices. Soon Rothay Bridge was 
passed, and then Clappersgate. This 
is one of those too rare hamlets where 
all is clean and trim, where every gar- 
den is bright with flowers, and every 
wall, doorway, and casement masked 
with gorgeous creepers and climbing 
roses, From the trees across tbe river 
came the cawing of rooks, and as we 
passed along an occasional blackbird 
or thrush whirled on frightened wing 
from the brambles in the roadside, on 
which a luscious feast still hung. After 
some distance, Overhung with spread- 
ing oaks and beeches, with the Brathay 
swirling down its rocky bed close by, 
we debouched into the level valley, 
where the river flows very sluggishly, 
its course being a succession of deep 
marshy pools. Here the char will come 
in November from the great lake, and 
all through the spawning season their 
dark violet shoals will lie in full sight 
from the banks. It is remarkable that 
the number of fish annually seen here 
seems to be diminishing, while increas- 
ing takes are recorded in the lake itself. 
But the char is a most peculiar fish, 
retiring to the lowermost depths during 
the period at which insect life is most 
abundant and returning to the surface 
as the last family of flies is dying off. 
Many mysteries attach to his life’s ea- 
reer, and his spawning is not the least 


difficult of solution. One of the pools 
which the char formerly frequented 
bears the name of “Badger Wheel,’ 
the latter probably on account of its 
circular shape. The badger is generally 
considered to be extinct in this district, 
but there is little doubt that a good 
number of these shy, retiring animals 
exist. The locals have no idea of their 
economy, crediting their marvellous 
earthworks to the rabbit and their oc- 
easional acts of lawlessness to the fox. 
The country hereabouts is certainly fa- 
vorable to the badger’s existence, being 
covered with extensive woods, the un- 
dergrowth of which will provide con- 
genial food, and possessing in its rocky 
hillsides innumerable’ unassailable 
holts. 

From a corner of the road there was 
a splendid view of King Wheel, the 
highest pool of the series; sedge grass 
grew far into its waters, and its bosom 
was covered with the brown leaves of 
a water-lily-like weed. A couple of 
wild duck were still disporting them- 
selves undisturbed, while a motionless 
heron, knee deep, was intently watch- 
ing the movements of some finny 
school. When, beguiled by the still 
shadow, they approached within reach, 
the long neck shot out, and the cruel 
bill withdrew from the water with a 
struggling perch or troutlet impaled. 
From this point there wus a fine view 
of the Coniston Fells, looking over in- 
tervening ridges into this valley. The 
nearer hills were clothed to the sum- 
mit with firs and oaks, but the loftier 
ranges were bare. In the clear air their 
gullies and crags—“seams and rents in 
their colossal texture”—showed plainly. 
But across the meadows at the foot of 
the nearest hill is Skelwith Bridge, its 
white-walled houses in solemn protest 
against the dense green of the sur- 
rounding woods. Two steep spurs of 
rock converge on the river behind the 
houses, compressing its width till it 
comes down in flood time a channel of 























white water. As we look down into 
the stream, rushing over its pebbly bed, 
from the tall bluestone bridge this is 
apparent, even if the steady murmur 
of the waterfall did not proclaim its 
proximity. For a time the sound of 
falling waters floated from our right 
through the trees, to be succeeded by 
the lisping, rustling silence of the larch 
woods. Passing this, we were along- 
side the hill, and the ground above was 
covered with gorse bushes and heather 
clumps, savvins and the prickly whin, 
among which played scores of rabbits. 
One young rabbit, squatting in the 
roadway, tarried so long that we were 
close to it before it was aware. Then 
it bolted in a tremendous hurry, leap- 
ing one or two small bushes and tus- 
socks of grass, finally dashing into a 
“smoot,” or small hole intentionally 
left for the passage of game, in the 
wall. There was a_ sharp, choking 
sound; we rushed forward, rather ex- 
pecting to find that the rabbit in its 
frenzied rush had met and been at- 
tacked by a weasel. But no, there it 
lay in the “smoot,” strangled by a wire 
snare, doubtless laid some hours pre- 
viously by a poacher. We broke the 
wire and released the rabbit's throat, 
to find that its neck had been dislo- 
cated and it was quite dead. 

For half a mile more the woods lay 
to our right, straight dark stems rising 
from a tall undergrowth of now decay- 
ing bracken. The moor on the other 
side gradually became wilder, occa- 
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sional moraines of boulders were inter- 
spersed among the dark brown and 


vivid green patches. As the road 
climbed higher we cleared the woods 
altogether, and a few minutes later our 
attention was attracted by a glimmer 
of water to the right—Elter Water, 
with a chain of tangle-grown islets al- 
most dividing it in twain. About a 
mile from Skelwith we reached a point 
whence, above the high hedgerows, we 
could see the house of Colwith, back- 
grounded by spreading coppice wood, 
where the leaves were all aglow with 
autumn tints. The hollow of Little 
Langdale was now opening out, but we 
preferred to keep along the high road 
to Coniston until the entrance to a 
grass-grown cart-road was _ reached. 
This track held on over the moors, past 
several ivy-covered farms and cottages, 
which to one who thought the whole of 
the valley was familiar seemed to 
spring from the ground, and skirting 
several plantations, where the game 
appeared curious rather than fright- 
ened at the unwonted stranger, with a 
sharp trend all the way towards the 
valley. As we came down the slope to 
the ford in the Coniston road, a squir- 
rel dashed across our path, and, chat- 
tering volubly, took refuge in a tall 
oak. The scene was one of the quietest, 
the overhanging trees, the grass-grown 
road, the stone-floored footbridge, and 
the ford seemed to proclaim a forgot- 
ten piece of ancient England. 
William T. Palmer. 





SPORTS AND GAMES OF ANCIENT FRANCE. 


A book on the sports and games 
of Ancient France ought to come 
home to a sport-loving nation like 
ourselves, especially as they are con- 
nected with our own. Such a book 








we owe to the pen of one of the most 
distinguished French writers of the 
present day, M. Jusserand, whose 
name is as well known among our- 


selves as it is in France, and who 
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by his researches has thrown much 
light on the history of early English 
literature. We are so accustomed to 
consider ourselves as  pre-eminently 
the sporting nation, that it may sur- 
prise many of us to learn that not 
only some of our most popular games 
are derived from the French, but that 
the very word “sport” is of French 
origin. The substantive desport, and 
the verb desporter were used in 
France as early as the thirteenth 
century to express relaxation of mind 
and body. The same word desport 
was used in Chaucer’s day in Eng- 
land, and was the early form of our 
modern word “sport,” which applies 
more definitely to physical exercises, 
and which the French have adopted 
from us in their turn. 

The origin of all sports is 
traced by M. Jusserand to the 
necessity in ancient times of hard- 
ening the body for _ self-defence. 
Life was full of risks and dan- 
gers which no one could’ escape. 
Journeys were slow, roads unsafe, 
communications uncertain, War 
might be almost at one’s very door 
without one’s knowledge; hence the 
means of self-defence were among 
the first conditions of life, and even 
the games of the people were of war- 
like character, such as shooting with 
the bow and arrow or with the cross- 
bow, fencing with the lance or the 
sword. All classes practised them, 
but the bow and cross-bow were 
mainly the weapons of the lower or- 
ders, the sword and the lance those 
of the knights. In contrast to our 
present way of fighting, it was con- 
sidered in those days that to hit the 
enemy at a distance was opposed to 
all ideas of chivalry, and that a hand- 
to-hand combat was the only worthy 
way for a knight to conquer or be 
conquered. We find traces, in the 
sixteenth century, that this chival- 
rous scruple about killing at a dis- 


tance was extended even to animals, 
and that it was thought more or less 
treacherous for a sportsman to shoot 
a hare. The hounds, and especially 
those that were not the swiftest, gave 
the animals at least a chance of es- 
cape. Thus James I. of England, 
in a treatise addressed to his eldest 
son—which was translated into French 
at the time—condemns shooting hares 
“with gunnes and bowes” on _ the 
ground that it was “a theivish forme 
of hunting,’ but recommends hunting 
with the running hounds as “the 
most honorable and noblest sort 
thereof,” the grayhound, however, 
being excepted. 

Everything was done in the time of 
Edward IIL, Richard IJ., and Henry 
IV. in England, Philip V. and Charles 
VY. in France, to discourage games 
which were for mere amusement, such 
as tennis and football, and to encour- 
age those which tended to make their 
subjects more skilled in the arts of 
war. Societies of arquebusiers of 
archery or of the papegai (a wooden, 
metal or cardboard parrot, from which 
was derived our popinjay) were stim- 
ulated in France in various ways by 
prizes and privileges, and as some of 
these societies required a high stand- 
ard of morals, they were useful in 
more than one sense, There were 
the same complaints in the fourteenth 
century in England and France that 
there are in England to-day; too 
much time was given to mere sports 
at the expense of those exercises 
that tended to ensure the safety of the 
realm. This was the burden of many 
a royal ordinance in both countries, 
prohibiting such games as _ tennis, 
football, and the like, and prescrib- 
ing the practice of archery under 
eertain penalties. Charles V. of 
France wished to make it as attract- 
ive as possible—in fact, the arts of war 
should be practised as a recreation, 
as it is proposed to do here nowa- 
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days, if we substitute the rifle for the 
bow. 


As it were almost cricket—as it were 
even your play, 

Weighed, and pondered, and wor- 
shipped, and practised day on day. 


The French had already at an early 
time acquired a great proficiency in 
archery, but it was not till after the 
Norman Conquest that it was prac- 
tised to the same extent in this coun- 
try and that the MJnglish became 
masters in the art. In the twelfth 
century the French had begun to 
give the preference to the cross-bow, 
which, though a useful weapon on 
ramparts, was too unwieldy to handle 
when rapid movements are required, 
and placed them sometimes at a dis- 
advantage. In England, implicit faith 
was put in the bow and arrow, and 
we were the nation who last used 
them in war—namely, in 1627, in the 
siege of the Isle of Ré. 

Tournaments, which 
lated battles, and which held 
such a large place in the life 
of the Middle Ages, were traced 
back to the days of Troy, and 
supposed to have been brought over 
by A2nzas. Such simulated battles 
were, according to Posidonius (on the 
authority of Athenzus), a favorite 
amusement of the Celts in his day. 
They are stated to have taken place 
in the days of the Carlovingians, and 
the English chronicler, Matthew 
Paris, describes them as “Conflictus 
Gallici,’” which points to their early 
existence in Gaul, whence they spread 
all over Europe. They frequently 
led to bloodshed and orgies, and were 
condemned in consequence by popes 
and kings. The popes thought they 
were detrimental to the crusades, 
the kings that they interfered with 
their own wars, but neither the anath- 
ema of the Church nor the prohi- 
bitions of kings succeeded in putting 


were  simu- 
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a stop to them. They remained for 
centuries the favorite amusement of 
old and young, of combatants and 
spectators, and even the horses, ac- 
cording to the old chronicler, seemed 
to share in the pleasure of the sport, 
Compromises had to be made, all the 
more as royalty sometimes infringed 
its own regulations. Treatises writ- 
ten on tournaments at different epochs 
show how, in the course of time, they 
lost their primitive rough character. 
and became more and more brilliant 
sports, the dangers being attenuated 
by a Dumber of rules. In the earli- 
est days they took place in an open 
space, bounded at the two extrem- 
ities only. The combatants had free 
scope on either side, and it happened 
sometimes that neither vineyards, 
nor moats, nor any other obstacle 
stopped them in their course. The 
usual weapon in those days was the 
lance. In the fourteenth century 
tournaments were held in an enclos- 
ure, where a tribune was erected for 
the judges and the ladies, and, though 
the lance was not entirely given up, 
the sword was now more frequently 
used, because it was less cumbersome 
in a limited space. 

Among instances illustrating the 
change of manners, M. Jusserand de- 
scribes the ways in which the com- 
batants spent their time on the eve 
of the great event. In the twelfth 
century, according to the testimony 
of William Marshal, they furbished 
up their armour, or they visited each 
other in the town where they were 
assembled, and this led in one case 
to the following incident. 

“The Marshal, on a dark night, 
went alone to visit Count Thibault 
and his friends, leaving his horse to 
the care of a boy at the door. While 
they were talking, and the valets 
bringing the wine, a vagabond comes, 
throws the boy on the ground, and es- 
capes with the horse. At the cries 
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of the child the Marshal rushes out 
without ceremony, and dashes with 
all haste through the dark streets, 
guided by the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs. The thief, conscious of the 
danger, stops short at a turning—the 
Marshal does the same. No more 
noise— silence on both sides. Sudden- 
ly the horse, getting bored, begins to 
paw. ‘The Marshal at a bound reaches 
the thief, breaks his skull with his 
stick, and puts out one of his eyes. 
The companions of the Marshal catch 
him up, panting for breath, congratu- 
late him on his prowess, and offer to 
hang the vagabond. “It is useless, I 
think,” says the Marshal; “he’s done 
for.” And they go back to Count 
Thibault and resume the conversa- 
tion as between wise and courteous 
knights. 

In the fifteenth century, we are told 
by King René d’Anjou, who wrote a 
treatise on tournaments, a supper took 
place, where richly clad ladies and 
knights met together, and after the 
tables were removed they danced. at 
the sound of music, which was in a 
gallery above. The only interruption 
was the cry of the king-at-arms, pro- 
claiming that next day the visit to the 
“crested hemlets” would take place. 
These helmets, with the banners, were 
exhibited in the cloisters, each helmet 
having its own special emblem fixed 
on the top, by which the knight could 
be identified in the fray. The ladies, 
in solemn procession, made the rouud 
of cloisters, as shown in one of the 
many curious and charming illustra- 
tions in M. Jusserand’s book, while 
experts gave them the names of dif- 
ferent knights, which no doubt they 
mastered with some emotion. The 
crests, which were in no way con- 
nected with the arms of the knights, 
were usually of a grotesque nature, 
such as the legs of a negro turned 
upwards, a dog eating a bone, a can- 
delabrum with seven branches, which 


made identification easy. If a knight 
had offended the fair sex they touched 
his crest with a so-called recommen- 
dation, , which was the reverse of a 
recommendation to mercy. It put 
him, in fact, outside the law—but it 
only held good if the judges were 
agreed with the ladies. Humiliating 
punishments were meted out to un- 
worthy knights who appeared in the 
lists; but the women had the right of 
pardon, and when they thought the 
culprit had been sufficiently punished, 
an embroidered cap at the end of a 
lance, carried by an equerry, who ac- 
companied them, was made to touch 
his crest, and he was released. The 
knights treasured their crests, which 
were sometimes buried with them or 
sculptured on their tombs. Among 
the many beautiful tapestries, which 
formed one of the features of the 
marvellous French Exhibition of 
1900, M. Jusserand reminds us that 
there was one from the Museum of 
Valenciennes representing a tourna- 
ment, with broken crests scattered on 
the ground. The day the visit to the 
helmets took place the knights with 
their horses rehearsed the tournament; 
and they also had to take a solemn 
oath to observe certain rules, such as 
not to hit each other below the waist. 
Justs, or single combats on horseback, 
were given the day after the tourna- 
ments. As these were simulated bat- 
tles so the justs were simulated duels, 
and they had the advantage of show- 
ing off more especially the personal 
skill and prowess of the antagonists. 
The lance always was the character- 
istic weapon for the justs. It was the 
weapon in which the French of all 
nations were recognized to be the 
most expert. The great art of justing 
consisted in meeting the adversary 
at full gallop, and breaking the lance 
against his armor without being 
thrown from his saddle by the shock, 
or without even showing the slightest 




















Rider and horse had, 


unsteadiness. 
in fact, to move as if they were made 


of one piece. The armor was much 
heavier than that which was worn 
for the tournament, and, as the com- 
bat was on different lines, it was dif- 
ferently constructed, to protect the 
vulnerable parts. Its weight suggests 
enormous physical strength. It some- 
times amounted to a hundred pounds, 
and double with thatof the horse. A 
number of rules were made in the 
course of time to lessen the dangers 
attending this sport. It became more 
and more popular, and survived the 
practice of tournaments. Knights 
travelled far and wide to challenge 
to the combat, and when they went 
on an ordinary journey they enliv- 
ened the time by breaking the lance 
on the way. If a personage was sent 
on an embassy, he might be asked to 
join in the sports, and woe to him if 
he had not been “entered at youth 
to the game.” This happened to the 
poet Eustache des Champs, who lived 
in the fourteenth century. In his po- 
ems, he made himself the advocate of 
intellectual education, and he deplores 
the neglect of it among the knight- 
hood, and the excess of physical ex- 
ercises, which, he says, is as injurious 
to the body as excess of mental effort 
is to the mind—and if a man has 
bodily injuries and no brains, there 
is nothing to fall back upon. He con- 
fesses that he is himself awkward 
and unskilled at sports, and relates 
how he was nearly killed in a just at 
Prague, whither he had been sent on 
a mission. Yet his refusal to join in 
the sports would have been as little 
understood, says M. Jusserand, as if 
an ambassador nowadays refused to 
dance in a quadrille. 

The Kings of France took an active 
part in these pastimes. Charles V. 
and Francis I. distinguished them- 


selves in the justs, and Henry II. lost 
his life in one of them. Thrilling is 
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the account, given on the authority 
of a contemporary, of the death of 
this King, who was killed in the justs 
that were given after the peace of 
Cateau-Cambrésis, in honor of the 
marriage of his sister with the Duke 
of Savoy, and of his daughter with 
Philip II. of Spain, widower of Queen 
Mary. They took place before the 
royal residence, Hdétel des Tournelles, 
on what is now the Place des Vosges. 
The King had broken a lance with 
three antagonists—the Duke of Savoy, 
M. de Guise, and Montgomery, Sieur 
de Lorges—-and this was the number 
prescribed by the rules; but he 
wished to break one more with 
Lorges, a tall strong Huguenot, who 
had made him, he said, move in the 
stirrup. Marshal de Vieilleville, whose 
Memoirs give the account, implored 
him to desist. “I swear by the living 
God, sir, that for three nights I 
dreamt that some disaster was to 
happen to you to-day, and that this 
last day of June would be fatal to 
you.” The King, however, sent for 
Lorges, who obeyed. And then, 
are told, an extraordinary thing oc. 
curred. The trumpets and clarions, 
which were blown during the whole 
of the sports, suddenly stopped in an 
ominous way—and all felt there was 
disaster in the air. The King and 


we 


Lorges, having both broken their 
lances, Lorges kept in his hand the 
stump which was usually thrown 


away, and in his course it hit the 
King’s head and put out one of his 
eyes. He fell over the neck of his 
horse, and, mindful of the warnings 
of Vieilleville, said, “One cannot es- 
cape one’s destiny.” A splinter had 
entered the King’s brain: he lingered 
ten days, and died. In his epitaph 
occurred the line: 


Quem Mars non rapuit, Martis imago 
rapit. 


From that time justs lost their pop- 
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ularity, but warlike games continued, 
such as the quintain, or running with 
the lance at the target, which was 
practised on land and water, and 
even on ice. It was not restricted to 
the knighthood, and it became a fa- 
vorite pastime of the peasantry of 
England as well as in France. Run- 
ning at the quintain was played be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 
and was, it seems, so full of comical 
incidents that, as a contemporary 
says, “no one could have helped 
laughing, even if he had been told 
that his wife was dying.” In France 
this game lasted till the Revolution. 
Wrestling, too, was much practised 
as a game; and the Celts—who had, 
as we have seen, from early times 
displayed such a combative spirit— 
showed a special aptitude in it, the 
best wrestlers being Cornishmen in 
England and Bretons in France. 
Those who wrestled had to observe the 
same rule as for the tournaments— 
not to hit each other below the waist, 
a rule which is still observed in box- 
ing. In England and in France, kings 
and princes had wrestlers in their 
pay. Henry VIII. took wrestlers 
with him to the Field of the Golden 
Cloth, and they won the prize, be- 
cause, as an eye-witness characteris- 
tically observes, the King of France 
had not sent for any wrestlers from 
Brittany. 

Among the games pure and simple 
which had so great a popularity that 
archery was neglected for them, the 
jeu de pawme, or game of tennis, held 
from early times the most prominent 
place in France. Everybody played 
it. kings as well as their subjects; 
even monks were addicted to it, and 
the Council of Sens prohibited their 
playing, especially “in their shirts and 
in public.” The people were so pas- 
sionately devoted to this game and 
others of the same kind that they 
often left their work on weekdays 


to go and play; and various regula- 
tions were made at different times, 
either to suppress such games or to 
allow them only on Sundays. Iu 
England, whither they had been im- 
ported, their practice had likewise to 
be restricted. 

We are told that, in 1292, there were 
thirteen manufacturers of tennis balls 
in Paris, while there were only eight 
booksellers. The French balls were 
considered the best in Europe. In 
Louis XI.’s time, the manufacturers 
complained that there were dishonest 
people who made spurious imitations 
of balls, containing lime, sand, and 
other materials, whieh made them 
heavy and injurious; and the King is- 
sued an ordinance to the effect that 
they should be made of good leather 
and good stuffing, on penalty of a 
fine and the burning of all bad balls—- 
the proper stuffing being the hair of 
animals, usually of dogs. This ex- 
plains the joke in Much Ado About 
Nothing on the beard of Benedict, 
“The barber’s man has been seen with 
him; and the old ornament of his 
cheek hath already stuffed tennis 
balls.” 

The game of tennis underwent, in, 
the course of time, various modifica- 
tions. At first the ball was struck 
with the palm of the hand, whence 
the name jeu de paume, and double 
gloves were sometimes worn to miti- 
gate the blow. Then the racket was 
introduced, and it became almost gen- 
eral in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, though Erasmus maintained 
that in his time the use of the hand 
was considered more elegant. The 
racket had a network of cords or a 
piece of parchment stretched across, 
and as new parchment was very ex- 
pensive, the manufacturers frequent- 
ly used the old, and it is asserted that 
in this way some valuable manu- 
scripts disappeared. A man of let- 
ters, says Colomiés, played with a 




















racket on which could be traced frag- 
ments of Titus Livius which we do 
not possess; and these came from a 
chemist who had received several vol- 
umes of that author as a present from 
the nuns of Fontevrault, and who in 
his ignorance had sold them to a man- 
ufacturer of tennis rackets. Tennis 
was played at first in undefined open 
spaces, but by degrees playgrounds 
were set apart. They were at first 
walled in, and then roofed over. A 
fringe was stretched across, which 
was finally superseded by a net. As 
in the case of the tournament, the 
tennis players had to enter into cer- 
tain engagements before the game, 
among others, not to swear or blas- 
pheme, under penalty of a fine. The 
rules which had to be observed in all 
these sports tended, no doubt, to 
promote self-control and ‘stimulate 
the sense of honor among all classes. 
Tennis courts spread all over the 
country and were used as theatres 
by itinerant companies. The number 
of them struck every foreigner who 
visited France. It is stated, in 1596, 
by an Italian who accompanied the 
Pope’s legate, that there were in Paris 
alone no fewer than 250 tennis courts, 
and a Venetian ambassador speaks of 
1,800. Sir Robert Dallington, in his 
View of France, which he visited in 
1598, says that there were more ten- 
nis courts than churches. The French 
seemed born with a racket in their 
hands; even women and children were 
proficient in the game; poor artificers 
played and squandered their week’s 
earnings; in fact, “of this sort of poor 
people,” Dallington assures us, “there 
be more tennis players in France than 
ale drinkers or maltwormes (as they 
call them) with us.” 

Many of the Kings of France played 
the game, which was called royal. 
Louis X. died from having caught 
cold at tennis playing; Francis L, 
Henry II., Charles IX., Henry IV. 
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were all devoted to it. Henry IV., 
says a contemporary, played tennis 
the day after his entry into Paris, 
and a few days later he was seen 
playing in a shirt “torn at the back.” 
One day he won four hundred ducats, 
and, putting them in his hat, said 
aloud, “These I hold, and they shall 
not be robbed from me, for they will 
not pass through the hands of my 
treasurers.” 

Louis XIV. played tennis, and had 
special court dignitaries who presided 
over the game, one of whom handed 
the racket to the King and taught 
the princes. From that time, how- 
ever, dates its decadence, and the de- 
crease of the tennis courts, of which 
there are only one or two left in 
France. The royal one at Versailles 
has been preserved on account of its 
historical associations. The game of 
lawn tennis, introduced by Major 
Wingfield, and for which he received 
a patent in 1874, is stated by him to 
be an improved way of playing the 
old tennis game, and is now very pop- 
ular in France. 

The old jeu de soule, choule or cholle 
(ball), is the same as our football, but 
there is no proof that we are indebted 
to France for it. It has been played 
from time immemorial in both coun- 
tries; it was considered less aristo- 
cratic than tennis, and more especially 
the game of the people. Shakespeare 
speaks of football-players somewhat 
contemptuously. James I., in the 
treatise he wrote for his son, excludes 
football from the games which it is 
desirable to play, and Stubbes, in his 
Anatomy of Abuses, condemns it as “a 
bloody and murthering practice.” It 
used to be played in a very rough 
manner in the streets to the great in- 
convenience of the passers-by, and 
accidents were frequent. The same 
was the case with the jeu de crosse, 
in which the ball was driven with a 
stick curved at the end like a crook. 
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This game was the prototype of 
hockey, cricket, and golf. The name 
of hockey is derived from hook, 
crosse. In a prayer-book of the fif- 
teenth century, which belonged to the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and which is 
preserved at Chantilly, there are il- 
lustrations of various games played at 
the time; and there is a representa- 
tion of the Nativity, which shows the 
shepherds, while watching their 
flocks, playing hockey to warm them- 
selves. 

It is neither recognized in England 
nor in France itself that cricket was 
originally a French game, yet M. 
Jusserand argues that this was the 
ease. The word “cricket” is derived 
from the French criquet, which meant 
a stick planted in the ground and 
serving as goal in one of the forms 
of the game; and it appears in that 
sense in a French document of 1478, 
while, according to Murray, we do not 
meet with the word in English till 
1598. Two illustrations of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, one from a 
painting by Hayman in the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club, the other from a 
French children’s. picture-book by 
Gravelot, show that the two games 
ealled cricket in one case and jeu de 
crosse in the other were identical. 
While in France it lost its popularity, 
at least among the upper classes, 
like all games in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it grew in favor in England 
with the increasing love of _ sport. 
Among the games represented in the 
miniatures of the Chantilly prayer- 
book may also be seen the jeu de 
mail, which was apother form of the 
jeu de crosse, and consisted in hitting 
a wooden ball with a mallet. It was 
sometimes called pale mail (in Italian 
palla maglio), from pila, ball, and mal- 
leus, mallet, and from this was of 
course derived our Pall Mall, where 
the game was played in the days of 
Dallington, at the end of the 
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sixteenth century, had deplored that 
his countrymen had not yet adopted 
this game from the French. In Scot- 
land, however, it had been early prac- 
tised. The best balls were supposed 
to be made of the root of box-trees 
or of medlar wood, and some were 
believed to possess a special virtue; 
such was the Bernarde, a common- 
looking ball, bought by a player called 
Bernard, and found to be so excellent 
that President Lamanon, who ac- 
quired it afterwards, said that with 
it he would not mind playing with 
the devil. Louis XIV. and the great 
ladies of his time liked to play mail. 
One form of the game was called 
chicane, and had been brought over by 
Crusaders from the East, where it 
was played on horseback, and flour- 
ished under the name of rlvyanoyr, 
from the Persian tchaugdén, being orig. 
inally a Persian game. There is in 
M. Jusserand’s book a _ remarkable 
illustration from a Persian document 
of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, representing this game, which is 
no other than our game of polo, 
brought from India in the last cen- 
tury. The game of chicane was played 
on foot in France, and may possibly 
have existed in that form in the East 
also. 

Billiards and croquet are both de- 
rived from the jeu de mail. Billiards 
was first played on the ground with 
a stick slightly curved and flattened 
at one end, from which the game took 
its name; and even after tables had 
been introduced, a similar cue re- 
mained in use as late as the eighteenth 
century. 

A book on ancient sports would not 
be complete without a chapter on the 
various forms of hunting. This sport 
was no less a passionate amusement 
of the past than of the present, but 
it was chiefly reserved for kings and 
nobles. The kings combined it with 
their wars, and took their dogs and 
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hawks with them in their campaigns. 
There was for many centuries a ri- 
valry between the partisans of the 
hawk and of the hounds, and many 
arguments and much eloquence were 
expended on both sides. The habits 
of hawks and hounds were minutely 
studied, and they were carefuily 
trained and became inseparable from 
their masters. Hounds were sup- 
posed to have a mythical lineage and 
to have come over from Troy with 
/Enzeas, whose grandson Brutus 
brought them to France. An illustra- 
tion from a sporting book of the six- 
teenth century represents a ship in 
full sail with the hounds conveyed in 
it. It is interesting to learn that fal- 
conry has introduced two words into 
the French language—the word niais, 
which was first used for a hawk ta- 
ken from the nest (nid), and the word 
hagard (haiard), for one caught in the 
hedge (haie). From the time of Louis 
XIV., however, hawking began to de- 
cline and the hounds won the day, 
while the use of firearms facilitated 
another form of sport which, amidst 
all the changes of tastes and manners, 
is holding its own. 

When knights ceased to wear ar- 
mor and the lance fell into disuse, 
riding and fencing were still prac- 
tised as arts and accomplishments. 
Fencing with the rapier had been in- 
troduced from Italy, and was at first 
condemned, says Montaigne, on the 
ground that its deceits and feints 
were opposed to the old ideas of chiv- 
alry; but it became, nevertheless, a 
favorite pastime, and with it grew 
the taste for duels. Judicial combats, 
recognized by the Church and the 
law, were gradually passing away, 
owing to the spread of more enlight- 
ened ideas after the Renaissance, but 
duels were now fought on the most 
flimsy pretexts, and they were con- 
demned by Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV. on penalty of death. The evil, 
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however, was only stopped for a time; 
and the practical substitute which we 
have adopted here finds no favor 
with our Continental neighbors. 

“Carousels,” or military evolutions 
and exercises, replaced the tourna- 
ments, and knights and horses, in- 
stead of armor, wore silks, ribbons, 
and plumes; but at least for a time 
the hearts of heroes continued to beat 
underneath. Thus we see in an illus- 
tration the great Condé as Emperor 
of the Turks in the famous Carousel 
of 1662. 

In the eighteenth century the old 
sports and games were, in a great 
measure, given up by the upper 
classes, and relegated to the country 
villages. The increase of intellectual 
life, of luxury and comfort in the 
houses, and the charm of conversa- 
tion, never greater than at this period, 
all contributed to the change; but to- 
wards its close new doctrines, chiefly 
initiated by Rousseau, gave physical 
exercises a prominent place in educa- 
tion. In the theories propagated by 
the Genevese doctor Tronchin and 
the Abbé Coyer, we find many of the 
prevailing ideas of the present day 
about fresh air, hygiene, and gymnas- 
tics; and the regimen on which Ma- 
dame de Genlis brought up her royal 
pupils could hardly be outdone by the 
strictest authorities on diet of our 
own time. The Duc de Chartres 
breakfasts on a raw apple; the princes 
have an afternoon meal of bread and 
cherries. There was a laudable at- 
tempt to give them an all-round edu- 
eation according to the ideas of the 
time. They are made to run, to jump, 
to climb, to swim, to carry weights. 
They learn Latin and Greek, Italian, 
German, English—the chronology of 
the Kings of France and England, of 
the Popes, of Arabs and Turks, math- 
ematics, music, drawing, architecture. 
English, which was much the fash- 
ion, nevertheless, put them to sleep, 
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we are told; and to stimulate their 
zeal they were allowed to have a 
young English companion, Nancy 
Syms, rechristened Pamela, whom we 
know as the wife of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. At the same time senti- 
ment was not looked upon as an in- 
firmity. ‘To foster it was part of the 
system. When the Duchess of Or- 
leans recovered from an illness at 
Spa, the children with their own 
hands erected an altar dedicated to 
Gratitude, and inaugurated it amidst 
tears in their mother’s presence. Such 
was the making of the men who dis- 
tinguished themselves at Valmy and 
Jemapes. 

The problem of an _ education 
which best equips a man _$ for 
the battle of life is growing 
ever more perplexing. “Art is long 
and time is _ fleeting.” As the 
number of subjects increases, the task 
of keeping the right proportion among 
them becomes more difficult. To each 
nation the problem presents itself 
differently. When we travel through 
England on a holiday we are struck 
at every turn by the cheerful sight 
of fields where men and boys play 
football, cricket, and other games. 
Not so in France, where the old love 
of sports has languished since the 
eighteenth century, and _ especially 
since the Napoleonic wars. There is 
now a movement in England, if not 
to supersede these games by rifle and 
drill, at least to encroach on the time 
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given to them. No doubt the train- 
ing of a man for the defence of his 
country should be now, as it was in 
the old days, one of the objects of 
education, and it is not likely that 
the military ardor we have witnessed 
(since the Peace Conference) will 
greatly modify tastes that have be- 
come part of the life and character of 
the people. If it did it would be a na- 
tional misfortune, for no one will deny 
that England owes some of her great- 
ness te the qualities that are fos- 
tered by those games, such as energy, 
self-confidence, self-control, healthi- 
ness of body and mind, and that spir- 
it of good-fellowship whick makes 
even enemies friends over a game of 
cricket or football. In France 
thoughtful men are fully alive to the 
fact that outdoor games have a large 
and beneficial share in the formation 
of character, and they are doing what 
they can to revive them in face of 
the prejudice and criticisms of those 
who consider such a movement anti- 
national. M. Jusserand’s book, by 
showing that some of the current 
sports have a French origin, may do 
much to overcome such prejudices. 
His epilogue is an eloquent protest 
against the general indifference to 
physical education in France and an 
earnest endeavor to stir up his coun- 
trymen, by showing its importance. 
Like its predecessors, the book com- 
bines to a rare degree charm of style, 
humor and erudition. 
Elizabeth Lecky. 





THE PLETHORA OF POETS. 


I can never consider the subject of 
contemporary poetical production in 
England without a sense of bewilder- 
ment. It piques my curiosity more than 
it rouses my interest, and presents me 


with a whole series of problems which 


[ am powerless to solve. On the one 
hand, I seem to see indications of an 
extraordinary absorption in verse com- 
position, while there are, at the same 
time, facts which might point to ab- 
solute public indifference. “This is not 











a poetical age,” it is said; and it is an 
opinion which one would be disposed 
to accept without much question. You 
do not see any particular proof that 
poetry is widely read. People seldom 
talk about the subject as they do about 
novels, the theatre, politics, or sport. 
One rarely hears verse quoted, at least 
by anybody under forty. I know two 
or three old gentlemen, and some el- 
derly ladies, who adorn their conversa- 
tion with scraps from Tennyson cr 
Byron, from Keats or Wordsworth, or 
Pope. But the quotations fall irrespon 
sive on the ears of their sons and 
daughters, their nephews and nieces, 
who regard these literary allusions and 
reminiscences as among the harmless 
foibles of age. If you except the pro- 
fessional literary class—and I am not 
even quite sure of them—modern edu- 
cated Englishmen and Englishwomen 
seem extraordinarily ill-read in the 
poetry of their own tongue, compared 
with German or French people of a sim- 
ilar status. But then, was there ever 
an age when more verse was produced? 
I cannot answer the question, and per- 
haps nobody else can, for I suppose 
that statistics of the metrical output 
of various literary periods have not as 
yet been compiled. It may be that, 
when the comparative method has been 
as scientifically applied to literary his- 
tory as it has been to economics, we 
shall get Tables of Verse Averages, 
giving us the curve of poetical fertility 
from decade to decade. We may dis- 
cover that poetry, like matrimony, 
bears a close relation to the price of 
bread, and that the number of lyrics 
published varies inversely with the in- 
crease in the importation of grain. In 
the absence of these particulars I will 
only observe that the intelligent stu- 
dent must find it difficult to account 
for the mere quantity of poetry poured 
out to a presumably unpoetical genera- 
tion. I said “poetry,” not “verse,” of 
design. That penetrating and consid- 
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erate critic, the late H. D. Traill, wrote 
a brilliant essay some years ago on 
Minor Poetry, with the object, gener- 
ally speaking, of showing that there 
were no minor poets. His thesis was 
that there were some fifty living writ- 
ers in metre (I think he afterwards 
raised the number to seventy), each of 
whom had about as much claim to the 
title of poet, without any qualifying 
adjective, as any other. In fact, he 
maintained thac if the class-list system 
were adopted, it was next to impossible 
for a conscientious examiner to sepa- 
rate these two score or three score 
ecandiaates for the bays on the ground 
of merit. Assuming that the two or 
three great poets of unchallenged fame 
were given a place “above the Senior 
Wrangler,” the other half-hundred or 
so would all have to be bracketed to- 
gether to fill the remainder of the first 
division. Judged by any sound stand- 
ards of poetical excellence—style, 
thought, feeling, expression—you could 
not honestly say that any one of these 
authors was so much below the rest as 
to be disentitled to any such honors as 
rightly belonged to his competitors. 
Mevius was as good as Bavius, if 
equitably marked on all his papers. 

I suppose that Traill, who deeply 
loved a paradox, exaggerated his case 
with conscious and purposeful irony. 
But his mere numerical estimate seems 
to me unduly moderate. My own Ses- 
sion of the Poets would be more largely 
attended. Indeed, the moment you 
come to figures you are appalled, or at 
least amazed, by their magnitude. I 
have before me as I write Mr. William 
Archer’s “Poets of the Younger Gen- 
eration,” a substantial volume, tall and 
stout. It deals with thirty-three writ- 
ers of verse, most of whom—the list 
includes Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson, Mr. Kipling, Mr. A. C. 
Benson, Mr. H. C. Beeching, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats—would have every claim to be 
reckoned in Mr. Traill’s first class. But 
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you might think that 580 pages devoted 
to criticism of contemporary versifiers 
would dispose of the whole or nearly 
the whole, of those worth any notice at 
all. This is far from the case. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Archer could fill 
another volume as large, and yet leave 
his subject unexhausted. For various 
reasons, some due to the plan of his 
work, some, I suppose, to his personal 
tastes, his collection omits numerous 
writers who would necessarily be com- 
prehended in any complete review of 
the poetical literature of the day in 
Great Britain. No poet born before 
1850 is touched by Mr. Archer, who is 
chiefly interested in les jeunes—that is 
to say, the youngsters of forty or so 
for the most part. Hence, many of the 
established reputations are necessarily 
withdrawn from the survey. Mr. 
Archer does not criticize Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Hen- 
ley, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Alfred Lyall, the late Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Mallock, or Mr. Robert 
Bridges. Here is a group of poets 
whose names would be added to Mr. 
Archer’s thirty-three if his list were to 
be taken as the foundation of a Parnas- 
sian catalogue. But this is only a 
small instalment of the additions. Mr. 
Archer, believing that “the expression 
and justification of enjoyment” is the 
highest function of criticism, has, quite 
properly from his own point of view, 
concerned himself solely with those 
bards,evenof the “younger generation,” 
whose works give him genuine pleas- 
ure. Hence his selection is arbitrary. 
It does not include another batch of 
poets, whose verses for the most part 
give me “genuine pleasure’—not, of 
course, that this is to the point—and 


who, in the essential qualities of 


thought and expression, do not seem to 
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fall below the ma‘ority of Mr. Archer’s 
team. Another compiler might very 
well have taken all or some of them. 
On the other hand, no one could com- 
plain of their omission, even if there 
had been any attempt to make the 
nosegay representative of the flowers 
in the garden, instead of being chosen 
merely because they happened to please 
the eye and nose of the gatherer. 

For my own part I could not easily 
write a volume on the poetry of the 
hour and omit reference to the author 
of this: 


A SIN. 


I met a woman in the street, 
The angry wind seemed blowing 
through 
I halted, for the way she trod 
Reminded me of you. 


She turned and spoke in tones that 
matched 
Her soft tear-clouded eyes of blue: 
I gave her bread because her voice 
Reminded me of you. 


But as I went upon my road, 

The sin flashed full upon my view— 
In that I only gave to God, 

In memory of you. 


Or this: 


Once in the daring days, 
Born out of strife, 

Gods of my fashioning 
Sprang into life— 

Gods of high flight that scorn 
Death as he plods, 

Wonderful, winged, and wild, 
Glittering gods! 

Yet were they weak as reeds, 
Bending for this, 

Only a woman’s eyes, 
Only her kiss. 


Gods, shall I yearn to stay, 
Stoop and grow sad, 
Poor, since no riches buy 
Aught that I had? 
Never again to speed 
Over the lawn, 
Over the hills to catch 
Sparkles of dawn! 























Never again to wait 
Down by the brook, 

Wait for her coming feet, 
Long for her look! 


Gods that have fashioned me, 
Take me again, 

Take me, forgiving me, 
Error and stain; 

Spare them that love me yet, 
Find them a face— 

Find them a heart and life 
Dear in my place— 

And when the swallow’s wings 
Whispering sweep, 

Leave me a little while 
Dreaming asleep! 


Then for my covering 
Grant me, I crave, 

Armies of rapid weeds, 
Storming my grave! 

Regiments with grassy spears 
Marching along. 

Chanting, for me alone, 
Snatches of song! 

And let the friends who come, 
Seeking me, start 

Birds from my resting feet, 
Birds from my heart! 


These stanzas are by Mr. Norman 
Gale, who would find a place in my 
Corpus Poetarum if I were endeavoring 
to fill it with the best metrical work of 
the last two decades. So, I think, would 
Professor Dowden, Canon Rawnsley, 
Sir Rennell Rodd, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Mr. Wilfred Blunt (whose “Love Son- 
nets of Proteus” and other poems, full 
of passion and vitality, would have 
made him famous long since if he had 
been a Frenchman), Miss Mary Robin- 
son (whom foreign scholars and critics, 
like M. Gaston Paris, have learnt to 
admire, though her own countrymen 
seem scarcely to have recognized her 
genius), “Violet Fane,” Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, Mr. Conan Doyle, the Earl of 
Crewe, and if the lighter Muses were 
admitted (I do not know why they 
should not be), Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, 
Mr. Owen Seaman, and Mr. Charles 


Graves. Mr. Archer, who was not com- 
piling a Corpus, is probably acquainted 
with the writings of these authors, and 
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if he does not find space for them in 
his six hundred pages, it is for those 
sufficient reasons which have already 
been mentioned. He had to make a 
selection, and no one can say that he 
has not chosen wisely, or bestowed the 
acuteness of his critical analysis upon 
a company of poets who, in nearly all 
cases, are quite worthy of the honor. 
All I am contending for is that there 
are others of great merit and interest, 
perhaps equal to these. Mr. Archer pro- 
tests against “the general tendency 
among cultivated people to assume that 
English poetry has of late entered on a 
(temporary or permanent) period of de- 
cadence.” That there is abundant in- 
tellectual activity and much real ca- 
pacity engaged in poetical production, 
he shows by the specimens of admir- 
able craftsmanship he brings together 
and examines; and if the net be cast 
wider more gems could be brought up 
from the depths. For apart from such 
writers as those just mentioned, of 
whom people with a taste for letters 
would be expected to know something, 
there are many others who, I am 
afraid, are known only to a few, a very 
few, reviewers. Yet the excellence of 
some of these unrecognized versifiers 
is quite surprising. Pick up an odd lot 
of books of verse, such as you can see 
any day on the tables of a great news- 
paper office—sent in by the publisher 
on the chance that they may be “no- 
ticed’”"—and you will presently come 
upon something that has at least poeti- 
cal quality. 


Peace on thy house, O passer-by! 
Say if perchance one hears or knows 
Of Nada Ghazal, whose least sigh 
Is richer than an attar rose. 
She moves, and all the senses err, 
Filled with the fragrance of her 
grace. 
The lightest leaf will hardly stir, 
Lest o’er the marvel of her face 
She draws the golden gossamer. 
She takes the rulers in her toils, 
Their souls are hers to save and slay, 
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Upon her lap she holds the spoils 
Of cities, cast like coins away. 
She has no needs, she knows no cares, 
Her thoughts are white doves on the 
wing; 
The woes of all the world she wears, 
As lightly as a jewelled ring. 


This is by Mr. Hamilton Piffard, a 
poet of whom I know nothing, except 
his name, and a single thin volume of 
verse, from which I take this extract. 
Or I turn to “Kiartan the Icelander,” 
a drama by Mr. Newman Howard, 


written in blank verse of this quality: 

No laggard life! Would ye deserve a 
bride, 

A head of Iceland gold, 
breast,— 

Like sunlight over snow-fell,—would 
ye win 

A ripple of laughter, a steadfast tide 
of love 

Setting toward the haven of Gimli’s 
Hall,— 

A bride, a Gudrun—(nay, by Thor, her 
like 

Is not to win)—then up, and sail the 
sea! 

No laggard life, I say; 
sons 

To make old Iceland’s name ring down 
the world. 

Yea: as for me,—by the hammer of 
Thor I swear 

To win a sword, a King’s gift like my 


an eider 


but breed ye 


father’s, 

And for my bride a token ere we 
wed,— 

Some splendors from the coffers of a 
King,— 

To make her proudest of the brides of 
Iceland: 

That, by the ring of Odin,—that I 
swear,— 


That is the rede for me! 


Olaf. Son, 
We hoped your thoughts had wandered 
far from her. 
Kiartan. Shall Iceland be forgotten 
of Olaf’s son? 
Olaf. Not Iceland, Kiartan. 
Kiartan. And is not Iceland Gudrun? 


The flowers are made of her, the sky, 
the sea, 

The blue hills, and the blush upon the 
Snows; 
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The mown hay breathes of Gudrun, 
and the gulls 

Call to the wild sea-nesses of Gudrun’s 
name. 

No, I have 
father! 


not forgottey Gudrun, 


No discriminating reader, I think, can 
fail to recognize in “Kiartan the Ice- 
lander” a dramatic poem of admirable 
quality and, in many respects, excep- 
tional power. Its story is drawn from 
the Laxdale Saga, from which the late 
William Morris derived the materials 
for his “Lovers of Gudrun.” I do not 
think that Mr. Howard’s treatment of 
this tragedy of passion and treachery, 
of betrayal and self-sacrifice, will in 
any way suffer by comparison with the 
work of the author of the “Earthly 
Paradise.” Basing his piece upon the 
legendary history of an ancient and 
primitive people, Mr. Howard has re- 
produced the strong simplicity of the 
sagas with remarkable success. His 
characters are intense and vital, and 
the clash of motive, the dramatic con- 
flict of personality, are brought out, 
with genuine skill, against the back- 
ground of Icelandic scenery and the 
traditions and usages of the early Scan- 
dinavian settlers. The theme is the love 
of the young hero Kiartan for Gudrun 
and the perfidy of his foster-brother 
Bolli, who wins the girl by a trick, dur- 
ing Kiartan’s absence. The fierce old 
Norse tale of blood and lust and cruelty 
and heroic devotion is modified by be- 
ing interwoven with the story of the 
conversion of Iceland to Christianity; 
so that, behind and beyond the life and 
loves of Gudrun and her rival suitors, 
the sway of a great world-movement 
is felt. 

As Kiartan falls, a victim to his 
refusal to win safety by killing his 
false friend, the Paganism of the 
white, mist-haunted North seems to 
fall with him, and its epitaph is sung 
in the verses of the blind bard Liot, 
which closes the play:— 
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But as for him—these eyes have seen 


of old 

Stars flocking in the sky by some Great 
Hand 

Shepherded to their wattles in the 
west; 

But now upon my noonday darkness 
beam 

Lights more divine, and mightier maj- 
esties: 

Nor till the stars are blown out in the 
night, 

Shall any breath extinguish such a 
soul. 

But you whose eyes still gaze upon our 
isle, 


Lonely amid the foam of far-off seas, 
Behold his fame aflame upon the 
clouds, 
His pyre aglow upon the eternal hills! 
The aurora is his watchtower in the 
sky; 
Iceland shall 
bones; 

And, for his dirge and monument, be- 
hold 

Her wild sea-nesses and her windy 
walls, 

And hollow caverns washed with thun- 
dering waves, 


be God’s acre for his 


All this is surely the true stuff of 
tragedy, the work, one cannot doubt, 
of a genuine poet. If I pause to dweli 
upon it for a moment it is to support 
my thesis as to the fine quality of so 
much of the verse which falls, I fear, 
stillborn and unnoticed on the world. 
Some good critics have appreciated ‘Mr. 
Howard’s genius, but the public does 
not recognize him, and it would not 
surprise me to learn that even so dili- 
gent an explorer of contemporary merit 
as Mr. Archer has not as yet made his 
acquaintance, It is, indeed, the fate 
of some of our “makers” in these days 
to live and die almost unknown. I turn 
again to my shelves and take down the 
“Last Poems of Susan K. Phillips” (the 
imprint is only of the year 1898, but 
Susan Phillips will sing no more to 
mortal ears), and I light upon such pol- 
ished and delicate lines as these: 


NIGHTINGALES AT GRANADA. 


Do you forget the starry light, 
The glory of the southern night; 
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The wooing of the scented breeze, 
That rustled all the shadowy trees; 
The tinkling of the falling streams, 
That mingled with our waking dreams; 
And, echoing from the wooded vales, 
The nightingales, the nightingales? 


Do you forget how passing fair 

The Moorish palace nestled there, 

With arch and roof and coign and 
niche, 

In carven beauty rare and rich; 

With court and hall and corridor, 

Where we two lingered, o’er and o’er, 

While blent with old romantic tales 

The music of the nightingales? 


Or these: 


THE FISHERMAN IN THE 


COUNTRY. 


The land-locked air is warm and sweet, 
The land-locked breeze is soft to meet, 
The land-locked path lies smooth and 
green, 

Where golden sunlights fleck between 

The foliage of the elm and ash; 

And bright the land-locked waters flash 
Past ferny bank and mossy grot, 

All blue with the forget-me-not. 


But I, amid the daisied leas, 

And the cool shade of spreading trees, 
While in sweet chorus finch and thrush 
Make music in the scented bush— 

I want the wild wind, fresh and free, 
That sweeps across the Northern Sea— 
The keen, strong wind that blows to 


give 
The room to breathe, the strength to 


live. 


I might go on with my dredgings 
from the deep, my samples of the sub- 
merged; but this paper is not an an- 
thology. Enough has been said, per- 
haps, to indicate how large is the out- 
put in the present “unpoetical” age, 
not of mere verse, but even of verse 
which bears some at least of the es- 
sential characteristics of poetry. 

If, however, we lower the standard 
somewhat, and turn our attention to 
writers in rhyme and metre generally, 
without much regard to the quality of 
their achievement, the results are still 
more unexpected. I have before me 
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two other collections of contemporary 
verse besides Mr. Archer’s. One is Pro- 
fessor William Knight’s “Pro Patria et 
Regina” (Glasgow, James MacLehose 
Sons, 1901); the other a volume, from 
which I have derived both edification 
and entertainment, entitled “Gems of 
Poesy by Present-Day Authors,” edited 
by Chas. F. Forshaw, LL. D., Member 
of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature (London: George Kenning, 
1901). Professor Knight’s book owes its 
title to the fact that it originated in a 
movement to assist the Queen’s Fund 
for soldiers and sailors; but its contents 
are not exclusively, or specially, pa- 
triotic or loyal. It presents extracts 
from various writers, arranged in al- 
phabetical order. Mr. Knight’s bards, 
who are not limited to the “younger 
generation,” but include the Poet Lau- 
reate, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, and Aubrey de Vere, are fifty-five 
in all, besides certain representatives 
of the famous family of “Anon.” Of 
the fifty-five names, four (those of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr William Watson, 
Mr. John Davidson, and Mr. Henry 
Newbolt) are also in Mr. Archer's col- 
lection. Mr. Chas. F. Forshaw. LL.D., 
dispenses with a liberal hand. 
His poets and poetesses are in number 
no less than 153, of whom two only 


fame 


11 am in these pages referring only to poets 
of British birth and nationality, or at any rate 
those who may be said to be “in actual prac- 
tice” in the United Kingdom. The United 
States, as usual, has a larger production of 
verse as of other manufactured articles. In 
Mr. E. C. Stedman’s “ Anthology of American 
Poetry ”’ there are 580 names. most of them 
those of living writers. But it is difficult to 
form any fair estimate of the productions of 
the minor poets of the United States, since 
there is very little export trade in their wares. 
I am not able to say whether “‘ Washington; 
or the Revolution, a Drama (in blank verse) 
founded upon the historic events of the War 
for American Independence, by Ethan Allen, 
in Two Parts, each Part Five Acts,” is a fairly 
representative work. The writer has “ got up”’ 
the American War of Independence industri- 
ously, and his footnotes embody a mass of in- 
formation. All the important personages of 
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(Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson and 
Mr. Kipling) have engaged the atten- 
tion of Mr. Archer, while five (Mr. Aus- 
tin, the Duke of Argyll, Dr. Garnett, 
Sir Lewis Morris, and of course Mr. 
Kipling) are common to Forshaw and 
Knight. Taking the three anthologies 
together, we have over 230 separate 
authors living, or very recently de- 
ceased, all of whom, in the opinion of 
editors of more or less competence, de- 
serve to be placed among the contem- 
porary producers of what Mr. For- 
shaw, LL.D., calls “Gems of Poesy.” ' 
I am afraid that the certificate of pro- 
ficiency is not quite the same in all 
cases. The compiler of the “Gems” is 
not a severe critic, and he is moved 
easily to admire. Some of the pieces 
which he prints and praises (he is po- 
lite enough to find good words to say 
about all his contributors) are of an 
amazing badness. Even patriotism 
cannot excuse these stanzas on Jame- 
son’s Raid, which out-distance a 
more celebrated exercise on the same 
theme:— 


Wild spirited raiders rushed over the 
land, 
Invading the 
Transvaal: 
A fiery, determined, and terrible band— 
No visions of danger their spirits ap- 
pal; 
the time are introduced, including King 
George III., Louis XVI., Lord North, Lafay- 
ette, and Franklin. It is written in a style 
which has given me new views of the capa- 
bilities of blank verse: 


regions of Eastern 


Franklin. We have passed three years 
Of great anxiety, and come forth the victors. 
In peace or war This People find 
Equal favour. 


Mifflin. Strong men have opposed our 
labors. 
Adams. And being narrow minded 


And short of vision, have been floored—as was 
The proper thing. In eighty-five the King 

Of England received me as the Minister 

Of a nation tied with a rotten string. 

Now — should I return to him again — he 
Would receive me, as an agent of a 

Power, firm bound in iron. 























To rescue Outlanders imploring their 
aid, 

By whom they were shamefully, basely 
betrayed. 


Enfeebled, exhausted with hunger and 
toil, 
Fired down by the ambushed gue- 
rilla-trained Boers, 
All vanquished they fell upon Krugers- 
dorp soil; 
Such valorous rashness their country 
deplores. 
The proud Dutch Republic her prowess 
may boast, 
As if she had vanquished a mightier 
host. 


The Kaiser might welcome a British 
reverse, 
And frown on Britannia with jealous 
disdain; 
A German disaster to him may prove 
worse, 
Imperial follies imperil his reign. 
Our swift flying squadrons on oceans 
set free, 
Would sink hostile armaments under 
the sea. 


The author of a piece called “Ab- 
sence” is, it appears, a clergyman and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the holder of a Yorkshire living, 
who varies his parochiai labors with 
verses after this manner:— 


While you are roaming wilds unknown, 
Let not your love of home decay, 

We think of you and gladly own 
That we shall meet some future day. 


That day our hearts do yearn to see, 
Make not continuous delay, 

For some who are, may then not be, 
When we shall meet that future day. 


The really astonishing thing is that 
any man of education can write in this 
fashion at the present day. Not very 
many of Mr. Forshaw’s poets descend 
to this level, but a large number of his 
extracts differ from these specimens in 
degree rather than in kind. That is to 
say, many of these schoolmasters, 
country clergymen, gentlemen in the 
Civil Service, literary ladies, journal- 
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ists, majors of Volunteer corps, and 
others (Mr Forshaw’s favorites are 
most variously occupied in their non- 
poetic hours) are writing with a blank 
disregard, a supreme unconsciousness, 
of the literary movement of the past 
forty years. 


Have I not striven in vain to forget 
thee, 
Tried to believe that I loved thee no 
more, 
Lied when I said I had ceased to re- 
gret thee?— 
Thee whom I 
adore. 


never can cease to 


Come to me, sweet; it were treason to 
doubt thee, 
Come to my heart that is brimming 
with love. 
Come, for the world is a desert without 
thee; 
Make me the envy of angels above. 


So might the author of “Lines to an 
Expiring Frog” have written in Mrs. 
Leo Hunter’s Album, or my Lord 
Southdown in the “Book of Beauty.” 
But the literary critic, with ear attuned 
to the subtler harmonies, the more 
pregnant expression, of our time, would 
be disposed to aver that it has been 
simply impossible to write in this fash- 
ion any time during the past quarter 
of a century. One might write perhaps 
worse, but not with that particular 
kind of mediocrity, which he would 
suppose—quite wrongly—is as obsolete 
as chain-armor or highway robbery. It 
only shows how poorly the critic really 
sounds that multitudinous sea, the 
reading public. There are guifs and 
bays—nay, whole oceans—of printed 
and published matter, whose waves 
never lap within sight or hearing of 
the literary class, the people who think 
and talk books all their time, and are 
more interested in writers and readers 
than in anything else. I wonder are 
the experts, the leading practitioners, 
in other avocations as ignorant of all 
that is doing outside their own corner? 
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Would a West-end tailor not even 
know the names, or recognize the 


wares, of the firms who clothe Stepney 
and the provinces? Could not that emi- 
nent consulting physician, Sir Harley 
Wimpole, M.D., turn from his fashion- 
able patients, if he pleased, to give a 
shrewd guess at the kind of business 
done by the  back-street doctor, who 
doses housemaids and shopboys for 
shillings behind a brown-glazed win- 
dow? I fancy that in the other trades 
there is more mutual knowledge if not 
a closer independence. But in the 
craft of authorship there is a gulf 
fixed between the various workshops 
and studios—a gulf so deep and wide 
that searcely a whisper floats across 
it from one to the other. Take the 
zealous editor of the “Gems of Poesy” 
himself. The writer of these obser- 
vations has been concerned with liter- 


ary and journalistic matters for a 
good many years. It has been his 


business to keep “in the movement” 
of the printed page, he reads the 
literary newspapers, he has reviewed 
books of all kinds by the hun- 
dred, and books of verse by the score. 
Yet I confess that I never heard of 
Mr. Forshaw till the other day, when 
I was presented with a copy of the 
“Gems of Poetry” by a talented lady 
who has enriched its pages. I admit 
the fact of my ignorance with a cer- 
tain sense of humiliation, such as I 
conceive might embarrass a professor 
of geology, if he learnt that there were 
beds and ranges of fossiliferous rocks 


in Great Britain of which he knew 
nothing. For, after all, the literary 
journalist, I suppose, ought to have 


heard of Mr. Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and of the Royal Historical So 
ciety, who has published—so I learn 
from than 
The 
learned gentleman is a versatile author. 
His treatise on “Tobacco, and its Ef- 


his title-pages—no fewer 


three and thirty separate works. 
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fects on the Teeth’ has gone through 
five editions; “Alcohol, and its Influ- 
ence on the Body” is more popular by 
one edition; and I trust Mr. Forshaw 
did well with “Stammering, its Causes 
and Cure,” with “Memories of Manx- 
land,” with “Poetical Tributes to Mr. 
Gladstone,” and particularly with the 
volume which bears the alluring title 
of “Naughty but Nice.” Mr. Forshaw 
himself writes verse. His “Original 
Poems” (pp. 320) and his “Legend of 
St. Bees, and other Poems” (pp. 256), 
may in time perhaps rival in popularity 
the works on tobacco and alcohol, 
which so far seem to have proved more 
attractive to the public. I have said 
enough to show that the student need 
not regret making the literary acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Forshaw and his hundred 
and fifty singers. Even if he does not 
always appreciate the poetry, he will 
enjoy the biographical notes. Without 
Mr. Forshaw I for one should never 
have known how many people there 
are who write verses, and how diverse 
are their pursuits. 

Nevertheless, this conscientious edi- 
tor still leaves me with my enigmas 
unsolved. He adds a paradox the more, 
a fresh puzzle to those with which I 
despairingly survey contemporary 
verse. How account for the astonish- 
ing differences in quality which have 
been noticed—the differences between 
Mr. Archer’s bards and some of Mr. 
Forshaw’s, or even between the best 
and worst of those who appear be- 
tween Mr. Forshaw’s own covers? How 
is it possible that a generation, which 
reads compositions so finished and 
subtle, can also read others that are so 
crude, so antiquated, so artless? Is the 
answer that neither the one class nor 
the other is read? But that only brings 
me to another problem. Why are they 
not read? Or, if not read, why do 
people go on writing them? Consider- 
ing the extraordinary interest taken in 
almost every other literary form, the 























public indifference to verse is curious. 
There is a young poet, whose name has 
been mentioned in the foregoing pages, 
and who has been deservedly praised 
by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, Mr. Courthope and oth- 
er good judges. He tells me that 
to the public he has sold exactly five 
copies. There are, I believe, some few 
living poets—I suppose not more than 
three or four at the outside—whose 
works do command a sale which would 
not be held to signify absolute failure 
in the case of a second-rate novelist. 
But their experience is quite excep- 
tional. 

Taking the whole body, we may 
assume that they write not only with- 
out reward—poets have often done that 
—but even without recognition. So that 
going back to our “first class,” we must 
conclude that there are scores of the 
most finished, most accomplished, writ- 
ers of the age—men and women often 
of rare gifts and attainments, whose 
delicate literary art contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the slipshod workmanship 
so frequent in contemporary fiction and 
drama—with so few readers that their 
works can scarcely pay for the cost of 
paper and printing. We come back to 
the proposition with which I started. 
We live in an unpoetical age. But it 
is not unpoetical in the sense that 
people do not write verse, for, on the 
contrary, we have seen that they do, 
and plenty of it, and often of very high 
quality. The lack of poetry is in the 
reading public, which has apparently 
lost its taste for the oldest and most 
characteristic art-form of the Anglo- 
Celtic race. Why this should be so is, 
as I began by saying, a riddle which I 
do not profess to be able to read. If I 
might venture on a tentative and par- 
tial solution it is this, which may per- 
haps be thrown into the form ofa 
question. Has the music of the writ- 


ten word been drowned by the deeper 
music of tones and numbers? 


Has the 
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more persuasive, wore intellectual, 
Muse paled before the passionate 
charms of her younger sister? The art 
of Beethoven and Bach is not nobler 
or more perfect than that of Virgil and 
Dante, of Milton, and Shelley. But it 
may be that it strikes more easily to 
the heart of our generation. Does 
poetry share with sculpture the disa- 
bility that waits on plastic art in an 
age which has lost the sense of form. 
the delight in symmetry? Our hurry- 
ing emotions, our tense and quivering 
nerves, cannot pause to dwell on line 
and curve and balance, or to taste the 
cold perfection of ordered rhythms, of 
exquisite description, of subtle allusion, 
of carved and pinnacled and fretted 
language. The poet, like the sculptor, 
makes his appeal to the senses and the 
passions through the mind, the imagi- 
nation and the memory. But the com- 
poser goes straight to the fevered mod- 
ern soul, nor does he demand from it 
that kind of tranquil and intelligent 
co-operation, without which verse is 
like the tinkling of a cracked cymbal, 
the beat of an untuned drum. 


The East bowed low before the blast, 
With patient deep disdain, 

She heard the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again. 


She heard the legions thunder past! 
To some of us, it may be, those half- 
dozen words in that flowing stanza are 
supreme in their grandeur. Not all the 
complex harmonies of the orchestra, 
not the ear-filling crash of brass and 
wood, the solemn moan of the basses, 
the cooing of the clarionets, the plan- 
gent wail of the violins, and the defiant 
call of horns and trumpets, can stir us 
more. But this, I know, is a somewhat 
unusual and, on the whole, an unenvi- 
able experience. To the modern senses. 
music means more than verse ever can, 
Words seem tame and limited beside 
the “larger utterance” of the great 
tone-poets:— 
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Miserere Domine! 

The words are uttered and they flee. 

They have declared the spirit’s sore, 

Sore load and words can do no more. 

Beethoven takes them then—those two 

Poor bounded words—and makes them 
new. 

Infinite makes 
young; 

Transplants them to another tongue, 

Where they can now, without con- 
straint, 

Pour all the soul of their complaint; 

And roll adown a channel large, 

The wealth divine they have in charge. 

Page after page of music turn, 

And still they live, and still they burn, 
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them, makes them 
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Eternal, passion-fraught and free; 
Miserere Domine. 


To 
and 
and 


Our songs are Lieder ohne Worte. 
a generation trained on Brahms 
Chopin, on Schubert and Grieg 
Wagner, the poets pipe to ears not 
deaf, indeed, but tingling with the 
voices of the starry spheres. Is this the 
solution of the enigma above men- 
tioned? I give it for what it is worth. 
It is at least more flattering than some 
others that might conceivably be sug- 
gested. 

Sidney Low. 





THE FLIGHT OF A HAILSTONE. 


A hailstone, when dissected, is 
found to be an aggregate of tiny crys- 
tals in concentric rings or 
zones; if rightly cross- 
examined, will have much to tell con. 
cerning the wonderful journey of the 
it plunged through the 
atmosphere on its way to the earth. 
makes this same jour- 


disposed 


zones which, 


hailstone as 


A snowflake 
ney through the air in a more leisure. 
ly fashion, and it does not arrive at 
its destination with the noise and rat- 
tle that announces the descent on 
the earth of hailstones; but the two 
travellers are very nearly related, for 
they are both the offspring of aqueous 
vapor. It is part of the work of the 
meteorologist nowadays to discover, 
if he can, why the moisture in the air 
sometimes takes the form of a snow- 
flake, while at others it crystallizes 
as a hailstone. To merely record the 
size of a hailstone is insufficient, for 
these frozen pellets of moisture have 
more interesting attributes. 

At the heart of every hailstone is 
a tiny atom of dust, which may be 
the very foundation 
structure. These 


considered to be 


of the whole icy 


atoms of dust pervade every part of 
the atmosphere. Not only are they 
found in the lower strata of the air, 
but the winds carry them far above 
the highest mountains, and no matter 
whether samples of air obtained by 
balloonists or by mountain travellers 
are examined, minute particles of 
dust are always everywhere to be 
found. Indeed, it is becoming under- 
stood that without an atom of dust 
upon which the moisture of the air 
could settle there would be no rain- 
drops, no snow, no fog, dew, clouds 
or hail. Without these minute plat- 
forms, as they may be called, upon 
which the moisture as it condenses 
could alight, rain would be contin- 
ually pouring down upon the earth, 
and it is these motes that keep the 
moisture buoyed up in the atmosphere 
until such times as _ circumstances 
compel them to yield up the aqueous 
supplies which they so industriousiy 
collect. Supposing, then, that a little 
vapor should happen to condense on 
a-particle of dust floating aimlessly 
through the air, there is a beginning 
made of what, under favorable con- 
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ditions, may ultimately grow to a full- 
sized hailstone. 

It is highly probable that, for a hail- 
stone to have fitting opportunity of 
growing to maturity, it must take its 
plunge to the earth from a great 
height. The clouds which float at 
the greatest distance from the earth 
are those known as the cirrus, which 
are often seen many miles above the 
tops of the highest mountains. If, 
then, an incipient hailstone can only 
dive towards the earth from this 
dizzy height it will in its headlong 
flight pass through strata of air dif- 
fering very much as regards mois- 
ture and temperature, and these are 
the circumstances most favorable to 
its development. 

But before the growing hailstone 
ean launch itself downwards it must 
by some means or other contrive to 
get itself carried up to these serene 
and chilly heights. Briefly, it makes 
the journey by stepping, as it were, 
into one of the strong ascensional cur- 
rents of air which spring upwards 
from almost every part of the earth’s 
surface. 

These currents are revealed’ by 
the cumulus clouds which but 
the visible tops of columns of air. As 
these rising currents of air rush up- 
wards they presently arrive at a 
height where the air is rare and cold, 
so that the aqueous vapor they carry 
with them condenses and promptly 
assumes the form of a cloud; a process 
that may be likened to a rocket which 
bursts into a visible cloud of fire at 
the end of its upward flight. If, then, 
the dusty atom with its tiny load 
of moisture that is subsequently to 
form the nucleus of a hailstone can 
succeed in entering such a _ rising 
stream of air it will ere long find 
itself at a height that will ultimately 
prove to be an admirable coign of 
advantage. In this position it resem- 
bles nothing so much as an oak apple 
dancing at the top of a jet of water, 


are 
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for in each case an ascending current 
keeps the object buoyed up. 

But it often happens that yet loftier 
heights are necessary for the growth 
of a hailstone. Supposing, then, that 
a further upward flight is desirable, 


there is a convenient motive force 
ready to hand. It is well known 
that whenever condensation of mois- 


ture takes place latent heat is 
free, so that when the aqueous vapor 
is actively engaged, say, in condens- 
ing into the form.of a cloud, it is 
probable that great supplies of warmth 
spring into being. This warmth, of 
course, raises the temperature of the 
air, and as the latter becomes warmed 
it rises and another form of ascend- 
ing current is thereby produced. 
Such a current provides the hailstone 
with a means of conveyance to those 
exalted regions it is so advantageous 
to reach. Probably at the end of its 
long journey the incipient hailstone 
will be far up in one of the cirrus 
clouds, surrounded by particles of 
moisture frozen by the cold rarefied 
air into ice crystals, so that in its 
new situation the hailstone would 
find ample supplies of the material 
so necessary for its growth. 

In such company it is not long be- 
fore the moisture on the atom of dust 
also freezes. The form which the 
frozen moisture will take depends on 
but there are many 
possibilities before it. Thus it may 
crystallize as a tiny pellet of snow, 
or it may take the shape of an ice 
crystal, or it may commence as a 
snowflake; while in certain circum- 
stances it will simply take the form 
of a frozen rain-drop. Any of these 
shapes will serve as an_ excellent 
starting point from which to 
mence the earthward journey. 

During all the time of its 
journey the force of gravitation has 
been steadily pulling at the rising 
atom of dust and its load of moisture. 
Few things floating in the air can 


set 


circumstances, 


com.- 


upward 
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long resist this imperative call to re- 
turn to the earth. 

Falling slowly downwards, the mo- 
tion being slow at first because 
the bulk of frozen moisture is small, 
the hailstone at once commences to 
attract to itself other particles of fro- 
These adhere to. it 
way that snow- 
any trav- 


moisture. 
much in the same 
flakes will adhere to 
elling quickly through a snow storm; 
as the hailstone pushes its 
it grows in bulk. 
increases it 


zen 


one 


so that 
way downwards 
Moreover, as its weight 
may happen that its centre of gravity 
shifts, and it becomes accordingly of 
an irregular shape. This accident 
accounts for many of the cu- 
shapes assumed by hailstones 
gives them that peg-top shape 
which is so often observed. It is to 
be remembered that a hailstone 
takes a long time to drop from the 
clouds to the earth, it being calculated 
that the journey may often occupy 
ten minutes. In this interval most of 
the transformations occur that pro- 
duce the full-grown hailstone. 


indeed 
rious 
and 


also 


Imagining now the journey to be 
well started it will at once be real- 


ized that the travelling hailstone will 
pass through strata of air that differ 
very much as regards temperature 
and moisture. Some of the air 
be above the freezing point and other 
layers will be below it; while it will 
for the 
sheer 
many 


will 


episode 
plunge 


uncommon 
hailstone to 
cloud that may be 
of feet thick. The hail- 
stone itself, with its heart of ice, is 
always below the freezing point, so 
that any moisture that settles on it 
is promptly frozen and forms a girdle 
of ice around the central nucleus. An 
examination indeed of any hailstone 
shows that these icy girdles are its 
characteristic feature. It will 


be no 

dropping 
through a 
thousands 


most 


also be observed that these girdles or 
zones are of two kinds, and that they 
are alternately clear and opaque. It 





The Flight of a Hailstone. 


is these zones that tell the most con 
cerning the incidents of a wonderful 
journey, for they are produced by the 
different strata of air through which 


the hailstone passed, each country, 
as it were, over which the journey 
was made impressing its character- 


istics on the flying traveller. 

When the hailstone passed through 
air that was below the freezing point 
the moisture that settled upon it was 
frozen in the form of a clear zone of 
while, on the other hand, when 
the air and its contained moisture 
were above the freezing point the 
girdle of ice was opaque. 

A further important 
as regards the hailstone 
meisture may often be 
temperature below the freezing point 
without actually congealing. It is a 


ice, 


consideration 
is that the 
reduced in 


common experiment thus to _ treat 
moisture, but it is always found 
that the slightest agitation of this 


cooled liquid at once causes it to crys- 
tallize. When, therefore, the _ hail- 
stones come pelting through the air 
in this condition it will readily be 
understood that the commotion pro- 
duces a plentiful supply of ice crys- 
tals, many of which are quickly an- 
nexed by the which are 
thereby greatly increased in size. 

The foregoing are the most common 
conditions that favor the growth of 
a hailstone, and it will be concluded 
that the essential conditions required 
are layers of air of different temper- 
atures. Now it frequently happens 
that hail accompanies a_ thunder- 
storm or a tornado; these two phe- 
nomena being very nearly related. 
In both there is an atmospheric 
whirl, which, in the tornado, produces 
a strong wind that is commonly 
of a destructive character. If, then, 
a hailstone should be going through 
its evolutions in the neighborhood of 
one of these storms it stands a good 
chance of being whirled round and 
round in the air, a process that may 
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continue for a considerable time. This 
violent treatment, however, has the 
same effect as if the hailstone were 
falling downwards through the air, 
and the result is that it may be car- 
ried again and again through first a 
cold stratum of air and then through 
a warm one. As already seen these 
are the very conditions that favor the 
growth of hailstones, and hence it is 
that hail so commonly accompanies 
thunderstorms, tornadoes, and such 
like atmospheric disturbances. 

The whirling hailstones through 
the air cannot, however, continue in- 
definitely, for presently they grow 
so heavy that they fall in a rattling 
stream from the edge of the cloud. 
Observation shows that hail showers 
often pass across the country in par- 
allel lines; but it will he gathered 
that this is owing, as described above. 
to the fact that the stones are ejected 
from the sides of the storm cloud 
and not much from its centre. 
Hailstorms, as a rule, are not of very 
large area, and are much longer than 
they are wide. The width is regu- 
lated by the dimensions of the cloud, 
the length being governed by the dis- 
tance to which the internal energy 
of the storm urges the storm-cloud 
forward. 

Hail occurs more frequently during 
the day than in the night, and in sum- 
mer than in winter. It also falls more 
copiously over the land than over the 


so 
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sea, where it is rarely observed. Hail, 


indeed, is a turbulent child, and it 
does best in those localities and at 
those seasons when the atmosphere 
is in a variable mood. At such times 
the cross currents in the air produce 
those eddies which are the most fa- 
vorable for the growth of storm- 
clouds, out of which leap the tornado 
and the thunderstorm. Plains also 
are more often visited by hail than 
mountain regions, for here again the 
atmosphere is more likely to be in an 


unstable condition because such ex- 
posed ground often varies greatly 
in its temperature. Hail, moreover, 


is rarely met with in the Arctic re- 
gions, thunderstorms being equally 
rare in this locality. It is this cir- 
cumstance, among others, that has 
caused some people to give atmos- 
pheric electricity a prominent posi- 
tion in relation to hail formation, and 
more especially so because lightning 
and hailstones frequently occur to- 
gether. Caution, however, is always 
necessary when putting electricity 
forward as a cause, for to do so 
is often to explain one mystery 
by another. From what has been 
said it will be gathered' that 
there are simpler explanations of 
the flight of the hailstone, and 
it is along these more obvious 
lines that the history of this interest- 
ing phenomenon is nowadays being 
studied. 
Arthur H. Bell 








Estranged—In After Days. 


ESTRANGED. 


We were friends in the long ago— 
Now perchance when we pass or 
meet, 
We hail each other across the street; 
And the wonder seems to grow 
That either had sought or given more 
In those credulous days of yore! 


Did you really suffice me then, 
Had I power your soul to move, 
That we gave each other that silent 
love 
A man will share with men? 
Yet were you false, or was I untrue?— 
Never was any friend like you! 


Ilad we parted in wrath and scorn, 
One might have sought the other’s 
grace, 
And meeting suddenly face to face 
A nobler love been born: 
But vainly shall any seek for fruit 
When the tree’s dying at its root! 


Were you the man I thought of old? 
Are you the man I think to-day? 
Is there perchance some word to say, 

A secret that’s not yet told? 
Dare I not hope—when this life ends— 
Something again will make us 


friends! 
Christian Burke. 


Temple Bar. 


IF I WERE YOU. 


If I were you, I whispered to the sun, 
I’d throw a few move sunbeams on 
the grass; 
For know you not that ere the day is 
done 
My lady down the meadow-land will 


pass. 


And, seeing that you reign aloft alone, 
There are so many things that you 
might do: 
Shake myriads of sunbeams from your 
throne, 
Or sweep the hazy sky from gray to 
blue. 


If I were you, I murmured to the 
stream 

That wound its twisted way to find 
the sea, 

I’d leave in every nook a tinted dream 

That one who passed might stay 


awhile with me. 


Oh, River, Sunlight, Summer Shadows, 
Trees, 
There are so many things that I 
would do, 
Such songs I’d utter to the thorning 
breeze, 
If I were you—if only I were you! 


But were I you, I said to my Desire, 
I’d borrow from the dawn a frame of 
dew, 
And in the sunrise write, in words of 
fire, 
Thank God that I am I, since you are 
you! 
Naomi Saunders. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


IN AFTER DAYS. 
Rondeau. 


In after days when grasses high 

O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honor’d dust, 
shall not question nor reply. 


shall not see the morning sky; 

shall not hear the night-wind sigh; 

I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days. 


But yet, now living, fain would I 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying—‘‘He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 
Will none?—Then let my memory die 
In after days. 
Austin Dobson. 
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